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PREFACE 

The term &Λθηκη is of special interest from two standpoints — that 
of the student of Greek law, and that of the student of the New 
Testament. Writers on Greek law have discussed the Greek will with 
varying degrees of completeness, but have failed to notice and account 
for the fact that the word used to designate it was also used to desig- 
nate what might be called a solemn agreement or compact. Scholars 
have long been divided as to the meaning of this word in the New 
Testament, some claiming that it should invariably be translated "will " 
or "testament," and others that it always means "covenant;" while a 
third class of writers claim that in some instances it should be rendered 
"will" and in others "covenant." With reference to a passage in 
Paul's writings (Gal. 3: 15) there is a threefold division ataong inter- 
preters.* 

As no special lexicographical work has been done on this word 
either in classical or in Hellenistic Greek, and the need of such work 
has been recognized by scholars, no apology is needed for the present 
dissertation, the purpose of which is to investigate the use of the term 
in Greek literature, from the earliest times in which it can be found, or 
in which there are traces of an institution that later came to be desig- 
nated by it, through the classical period. As the primary object in 
undertaking this work was to make a contribution to New Testament 
study, it is hoped that it may form a basis for further investigation in 
Hellenistic literature. 

In the lexicographical study the year 300 b. c. has been arbitrarily 
chosen as a limit to the investigation, the aim being simply to carry it 
well through the classical period. In the historical study no sharp line 
of demarkation is observed; but only in a few instances, for obvious 
reasons, has the ordinary imaginary boundary-line been overstepped. 

In the course of the lexicographical study it was found that no 
English term carries with it the exact connotation of Ζίοβηκη, and that 
its technical use in Greek law did not correspond with accuracy to our 
terms " will " and " testament." Accordingly, in order to bring out its 

*" Testament:" The Vulgate, Luther, Erasmus, Olshausen, etc.; "covenant" 
(Bund): Jerome, Beza, Calvin, Flatt, Hilgenfeld, Meyer, Lightfoot, etc.; "Determina- 
tion" or "ordainment" (Besiimmung, Willensfiigungy. Matthias, Lipsius, Hoffmann, 
Schott, etc. 
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essential signification and the relation of its phases of development, it 
was necessary to investigate the origin and development and essential 
character of the institution which it was chiefly used to designate. 
From this necessity arose the second part of the dissertation, the aim 
of which is not to give an exhaustive treatment of the Greek will, but 
to discuss that institution only in so far as it is necessary in order to 
understand the term from a lexicographical standpoint, and to show its 
essential connotation. 

The sources for this investigation are specifically indicated by the 
usual abbreviations, in the notes, which contain also references to 
modern writings which I have found helpful in the way of suggestion or 
comparison. I subjoin a list of books and articles consulted. 

To Professor Ernest D. Burton, head of the Department of Biblical 
and Patristic Greek in The University of Chicago, who suggested the 
need of this investigation, and to whose faithful and inspiring instruc- 
tion I am indebted more than I can tell, I wish to express my deep and 
abiding gratitude. 
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PART I 
THE LEXICOGRAPHICAL STUDY 



CHAPTER I 
DERIVATION AND LITERAL MEANING 

The noun ίιαθηκη is derived from the verb ΒιατίθημΛ, which is com- 
posed of the preposition δια and the verb ri^i^/u. 

δια is from the root δυ, whence also come δυο, δνω, SoC-oiy δι- (in 
comp.), two; δι? for δ /rts or δυΐ5, twice; ^εύ-τερος for δ /rc-Tcpos, second; 
δοι-17, doubt; δι-χα, ίί-γθα, in two; δι-σσός, double; δι-πλοο?, twofold; 
δυώ-δ€κα, δ(ι>-δ€κα. 

Skt. dud, dvi' (in comp.), "two;" dvis "twice;" dva-jas, "twofold;" 
dui'tyas, "second." Zd. dva, bi-, two; bi-tya^ "second." 

Lat. duo^ bi' (for dvt), bis (for duis), dis-, bi-ni, Umbr. du-r, "two." 

The fundamental idea is that of duality. That this is retained in 
composition may be seen from a comparison of the following meanings: 

1. From one side or end to the other y through^ as in ίιαβ<ύνω; to the 
end, utterly, as in Sia^xofuu, ίιαφθείρω, etc., and so to denote pre-emi- 
nence, as in διαπρ€πω, διαφ€ρω, etc. 

2. In two, asunder, at variance, as in hiaipiiu, ίιαφωνεω, &Λφ€ρω, etc. 

3. One with another, of simple mutual relation, as in ^ιγωνίζομαι, 
δια€Ϊδω, διαφιλοη/Αβο/ϋκα (all used with rtvi). 

4. Between, in part, as in διάλ«;κο9, διάχριχτο?, διάχλωρος, etc. 

The root of τίθημχ is dc- whence also come ΘΙσνζ, a placing, deposit, 
position; Oifui, a proposition ; θίσμυος, something set down or established, a 
rule; θψκ, sl law established by custom; θεμΑλων, foundation; θης, a 
hired laborer, θήκη, a place for putting anything in, box, tomb, sheath; 

θημΛ = θ^κη, 

Skt. dha, da-dha-mi, "place, lay, do;" dhd-man, "dwelling-place, 
law, way, condition;" dhd-tr, "creator;" dhd-tus, "stuff." Zd. dd, 
"place, make, produce;" dd-tam, "creature;" dd-mi, "creation." Lat. 
facio. 

The radical meaning is to put, place, set; hence to bring a thing 
into a place, or situcUion, bring about, cause, 
389] 11 
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With the radical sense of τίθημα and 8u£ in mind, the literal signifi- 
cation of iL•aJθηκη can best be seen from a comparison of other compounds 
of δια; e. g.: 

δια)3ασι$, a going from one side or end to the other ^ a crossing over to 
the other side, Hdt. i. i86; a ford, Thuc. 7. 74; a bridge, Xen. Anab, 
2, 3. 10. 

ΒξαβόΚη, a throwing from one to another, slander, Hdt. 3. 66. 73; a 
quarrel with someone, ^ προς rtva δ., Plut. 479 B; cf. ^αβάλλω, to m^7>&^ 
β quarrel between; kyk και Άγάβωνα, Plat. Symp, 222 C, D; δ. oAAi^Xois, 
Arist. PoL 5. ii. 8. 

δ£άγγ€λος, a J<?ir^/ messenger, a go-between, Thuc. 7. 73. 

διάγμωσις, a distinguishing one thing /ri?«i another, a distinguishing 
between; δ. φων^ς καΐ σιγ^ς, Arist. Cb^/. 2. 9. ι; diagnosis, Hipp. 901. 

διαδ€κτωρ, one who receives from another, an inheritor, Maneth. 4. 223. 

&Λ8ημΛ^ a binding together or ground, band, fillet, Xen. C^r. 8. 3. 13. 

διάδικος, ^;i^ party in a lawsuit, Jo. Chrys.; cf. διάδικοι», to contend at 
law, and ol διαδικονκΓ€$, the contending parties, Plut. 2. 196 Β ; διαδικασ/χός, 
a lawsuit, 

διάδοκις, a cross -beam, Hesych. 

διάδοσις, a giving from one to another, largess, Dem. 44. 37. 

διαδοχι;, a taking from another, of a trierarch; δ. ν€ώ5, Dem. 50. i; 
succession, ^ίλλοςπαρ' ^[ΛΛου, Aesch. A gam. 313; r^/ay, Xen. Cy* i• 4• ^7• 

^νάζωμΛ, Si girdle, Thuc. i. 6; an isthmus, Plut. /%ί?ί. 13. 

διά^€/Λα, a placing together in a certain order, arrangement of the 
stars in one's birth, Sext. -5»*/. 5. 53; cf. διατιβι^/α. 

διά^€σΐ9, dk putting together, placing one thing with reference to another, 
and so a placing in order, arrangement, hjoB^vvi Xeyerai του ίχοντος μ,€ρη 
τάζις, i} KarcL τόπον η Kark δνμα /uv ^ κατ' €Τδο$ * 0€σιν γαρ δ€Ϊ rivcL civai, onnrcp 
και τουνο/Μΐ δι;λοΐ ^ διά^€σι$, Aristot. Metaph, 4• <9) Ρ* ΐθ22; δ. τ^ς ποΛχ- 
rcia?, Plat. Zaa/J 9^2 ^9 τωνζινίων, Tim. -27 A; transmitting ot property 
by will, testament =δ£α0ι/κι;, Plat. Laws 922 B; πως δ'αν τ^ς δια0€σ€ως 
του τ€Τ€λ€υη7κΟΓ09 ά/χελι^σαι/χΰν, ^ν Ικύναΐζ SiWero ου παρανοων ουδέ γυναικι 
πεισθείς; Lys., προς Ύψωνί^; transferring by sale, Isoc. 224 Β', Plut, 
Sol, 24; cf. &ατίθημΛ; cf. also διαβιγΐ7=τάέΐ5, Aristot. Metaph, i. 48; 
7. 2. 2. 

διαβ€Π79, an arranger, collector, Damasc. ap. Suid., Hdt. 7. 6; cf. 
διατιί9γ;^ιι. 

διαιρ€σις, division; iv αρέσει ψήφων, in the reckoning of the votes on 
either side, Aesch. Eum, 749. 

διάκονος, a messenger, Aesch. Prom, 942. 
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Βωκρισις, decision, judgment, Plat. Laws 765 A; the space between the 
eyes, Xen. Venat. 4. i. 

διάλ€κτο$, discourse, conversation, Plat. Symp. 203 A; debate, argument. 
Plat. Hep, 454 A. 

&άλογο9, dialogue, Plat. Soph, 293 E; id, Prot, 335 D. 

διαλλαγι;, exchange, commerce; ώς βιαλλαγάς Ιίχοιμεν άλλήΧοισιν ων 
irevoiTo γη, Eur. iS«^. 209; reconciliation, truce, Hdt. i. 22. 

&άΛΛαγ/Αα, a substitute, Eur. ^^/. 586. 

διάλυσης, a loosing from another, divorce, Plut. iS«//. 35; treaty, 
Aristot. Pol, 4. 14. 3. 

διάνδιχα, adv., /ζι/έ? ways; διάνδιχα μ^μηρίζειν, to ^<z// between two 
opinions, II, i. 189. 

δίαυλος, a double pipe, channel, or course, Pind. Λ 13. 50; ^^^ λ«// 
y?i?ze/, Eur. -ffir^ 29; λ j/re//, Eur. Tr^?. 435. 

Βίβαμυος, on two legs, Eur. Rhes, 215. 

δι)3ολ(α. a double-edged lance, Aristoph. Frag, 401. 
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CHAPTER II 
CHRONOLOGICAL CONCORDANCE 

427. Aristophanes* 

διαθήκη• Vesp, 584: Kai^ άττοβκι^σκων 6 νατηρ τφ 8ώ καταλ^πων παιδ' 

ΙπίκΧηρον, κΧάαν ημ,ιίζ μακρά την κεφαΧην είπόντες τβ δ. 
δΐαθήκτ|ν• Vissp. 589• τ^^δ' iinxkrjpov την δ. οΒικεΐς άνακογχνλιάζων. 
Αν, 44^ : ην μη διά^ωνται γ' o?8c δ. ^μοί ηνπερ 6 πίθηκος τβ ywaucl BUOcTOf 

400. Lysias' 

ΟΐαθήκΤ|ν. 3^• 5• Β'^ντι^ ΒίΒωσικ<ά π€ΐη•€ τάλαντα αργυρίου ιταρακαταθήκην, 
δίαθήκαΐ. 1 9. 39* ^ Ύ^Ρ Κόνωνος θάνατος καΧ αϊ δ., α$ &ΐ€θ€Τ0 cv Κνιτρφ. 

394. ISOCRATES^ 
δΐαθήκτ|ν• Ι9• 3• tc^vcStos αύτοΰ πειράται την Τ€ δ. άκυρον .... 
ΐΓοι^σαι. 
5 : ό Ίτατηρ του καταΧιττόντος την δ. 
15: δ την δ. καταλιπών, 
47' ''■δ'' 'τή*' δ. καταλιπόντα. 
δΐαθήκαΐ$, 19. ι: rats δ. αΙ$ ckcivo$ KarcAiircv. 

δΐαθήκα$• 19. 1 2 : υΐόν μ>' €π(Ηΐ/σατο .... τ^ν ουσίαν ί^ωκεν, και μυοι λαβϊ τά$ δ. 
Ibid, : κατά yap τοντον (τον νόμον) Ιδο νοιύσθοΛ rcLs δ. 

1 5 : Tos μ^ν δ. αντοι προσομ^λογονσι ®ρασνλοχον καταλχΐΓ£ΐν, 
Jbtd, : ζητονσι vtCBtiv υμάς, ως χρη ras δ. άκυρους ποι^οται. 
34• '^^^ f'^v δ. ουκ άπιστουσι, ®ρασυ\οχον καταλινεΐν, 
44' ^ ^^^ ^^^ πο^δων δ. άκυρους ιδοι γενομενας, 
5ο: δ. παρ' αυτών των αντώίκων 6μ>ολογουμ>ένας, 

390• ISAEUS^ 
δΐαθήκτ|• 6. 7 • '^"•^ ^F^^ V '''^ ^* αυτί; άναγνωσθησεταχ καΧ οι τταραγινόμενοι 
μαρτυρήσουσι, 
32: ως ουκετ^ αΰτώ Κ€θΐτο η δ. 
διαθήκη• 2. 44• ο^ λόγφ ουδέ δ. τήν ποίησι'ν γεγενημειτην, άλλ' Ιργψ* 
3• 5^• ''"^'^^ μεμαρτυρηκόσιν ivi νβ δ. του Πυρρού τηιραγενίσθαι, 
6. 7• Tcot lypa\f/€v ούτως ^νδ., cZ /ιή γένοιτο αύτφ παιδιον έκ τ^ς γυναικός, 
τούτον κληρονομεΐν των εαυτού, 
28: τοις γαρ φύσει αύτου υΐ€σ4ν οΰδ€ΐς ούδ€νι cv δ. γράφει δόσιν ουΒεμίαν, 
'Dunbar, Concordance, 1883. 'Holmes^ Index, 1895. 3 Personally examined. 
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δίαθήκην. ι. iq: μ,αλλον β€βαΜυν την δ. βονλ6μ€νον, ψ οργιζόμενος 
ivoirjaaTo, 
41 : τοΐ9 κατά γά^ος ψηφίζεσθοΛ μάλλον rj r<HS κατά δ. άμφισβητίηκη, 

5. 6: αποθανόντος δ' αΰτον οίπαιδος δ. dire^i/ve IIpo^cvos 6 Δικαιογέμονς 

πατήρ, y ir«rrcwravT€5 όί ημ€Τ€ροι πατ€ρ€ς Ιν^ίμαντο τον κληρον, 

6. 4• *^°^ '''^y δ. άκυρον ποίΐ7σ«ν. 

7 : και τ^ν δ. κατίθετο τταρα τω κη&εστβ Xxupeq., 
27: K€u γράψας δ., €^' oTs €t<nfyay€ τον ιταΐδα κατατιθ€ταΛ. μ€τα τούτων 

πάρα Ώ.υθο8ωρψ Kηφισuΐy προσηκοντι αντφ. 
30 : π^ίθσυσι τον Ί^νκτημοινα την μίν δ. dvcXciv 
31 : lAcycv οτι βούλοιτ* dvcXco^ot τ^ν δ. 
8. 4θ: ου^εμίαν iKeivov π€ρΙ τούτων ποιησημένου δ. 
ΙΟ. ίο: παιδος γαρ ονκ l^cort δ. γενέσθαι' 
Ibid. : ωσΎ€ κατά γε δ. εκείνων, ουδ' ci Βιεθεντο προσηκεν αύτφ τούτων των 

χρημάτων κληρονόμησαν 
1 1 . 9 • λαμβάνει Sk τον κληρον Τλανκων κατά την δ. 
Jbid, : νικήσασα τους κατά την δ. άμφισβητησαντας, 
1 8 : το προνενικηκενοΛ τους κατά δ. άμφισβητησαντας^ 
Fr. Ι . Ι : μετά ταύτην τοίνυν την απόκρισιν 2τ€ραν δ. εκόμισαν, ην εφασαν 
*Αρχεπολιν Ιν Αημνί^ ^νάθεσθοΛ,, 
δίαθήκαΐν. 5• ^5• ταύταχν δ€ ταιν δ. ην μίν Ilpofcvos άπεφηνε, ^ικαιογενης 
έπεισε τους Βικαχττας ως ουκ άΧηθης είη* 
ΐ6: άμφοΐν Sk TOLLV δ. άκύροιν γιγνομέναιν, 
δίαθήκαΐ. 5• ^5' ^^^ 7^ ^• αΐΓ€ψανι;σαν, η μλν πάλαι πολλφ,^ δ' υστ€ρον* 

9• 27: ως μεν οΰν ούκ €£σιν dXi/^ci? αϊ δ. 
δΐαθΐ)κΔν• 1 . 13: καίτοι, χρη θεωρεΐν αυτόν την διάνοιαν εκ τούτων των έργων 
μάλλον rj he των δ. 
34• €* κατηγορεΐν εβούλοντο των δ. rj του τελευΤ7]κότος, 
4' β: ου μόνον περϋ των δ. άλλα καΐ περϋ του γένους λόγον Ιμβεβληκαχην. 
12: περί μ\ν γαρ των άλλων σνμβάλαίων ου πάνυ χαλεπον τους τα 
φευίη μαρτυρονντας 4λεγχειν, ([ώντα? γαρ καΐ παρόντος του προπαντός 
καταμαρτυρούσα • περί δ^ των δ. πως αν τις γνοίη τους μη τάΧηθη 
λέγοντας, 
g, 10: περί γε δ. ουσι;$ t^s άμφισβτιτησεως 

14: σκεψασθε hi, & &ν^ρες, και he του χρόνου ον οντοι λεγουσι περί των δ• 
Fr. 1.2: δ. δ€ τ€ττάρων υπ* αυτών iσκευoπoιημεvωv. 
δΐαθήκαΐ$• ι. 3• οντοι μλν δ. ίσ;(υρι{όμ>ενοι τοιανταις, ας Κείνος &ιεθετο. 

1 8: ίσ;(υριΙζονται γαρ ταΧς δ. λέγοντες ως Κλεώνυμος μετεπεμπετο την 
άρχην ου λνσαι βουλόμενος αΰτας αλλ' Ιπανορθωσαι και βεβαΐλύσαι 

σφίσιν αύτοις τ^ν δωρεάν, 
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Οΐαθτ)Καΐ$• i. 24: iv ται$ vvv γεγμαμ,μ,έναις 8. Ιδωκ€ν αυτοί? τ^ν owriaVy 

2. 14• c/^ iroiCiTOi, ουκ cv δ., 2> av8pc$, ypajpa^, μ,ΙλΧων άΊΓ0$νησκ€ΐν, 

3. 6ο: όσοι Sk δ. αύτοις ctcnroiowrat, r6i$ νΐοΐς ίπώικάζεσθίητΓμοσηκει των 

^οθίντων, 

4. 13* τάναντία ταΖς τον τ€θν€ωτος δ. ficraypa^^vat* 

Ibid.: ουδέν γαρ /ΛαΛΛον ο\. μΛρτυρ€ς ο,σοντΌΛ, d Ιφ* αΤ$ ο(Χ•ηθΎΐσαν δ., 
aSrot άίΓοφαίνονηα, 
1 7 : χωρΐ? δέ τούτων raTs /acv δ. δια μχφτνρων υρα$ δ€ΐ πιστ€νσαι, ύφ' 

ων ίνι και €ζαπατηθηνοίί, 
24' ον γαρ ct? τουτό γ€ άνοιας ηκονσιν ωστ€ Ίηστεύσαντε^ τα2ς ^θηκοΛ^ 
ούτω ραδιως τοσούτων χ/ϊημΛτων αφίστανται, 
7. 2: ό δ' CV δ. σημ,ηνάμΛνος αδι^λου? €νοίησε, διο πολλοί νεπλάσθοΛ 
φάσκοντες αΰτάς άμφισβητειν ά£ιουσι προς τους ποιηθεντας, 
9* 1 3 • άλλα ρ,^ν ουδ' αισχυν^ναι οΰδ€νΙ προσήκει επί reus δ. ώ? πλαστού? 
μάρτυρας παριστασ^αι, νόμου γε δντος c^civat δτφ βούλοιτο δούναι 



τα €αυτου. 



1 8: οίδ' ΟΤΙ ουκ αν εθελησειε μυαρτυρησηι Ιναντία ταις δ. αϊ? αύτο9 

άποψαιν€ΐ. 
II. 8: ci δ€ τι και αύτ^ πάθοι, Γλαικωνι τα οντά €διδου, άδ€λφφ 6ντι 

ομομγιτρίί^' καΐ ταΰτ^ cv δ. ενέγραψε, 
Οΐαθτ)Κα$• ι. ίο: εκ ταύτης της ορί^ης Ι^Κεώνυμυος ταύτας ττοιενται τ^,ς δ., 
1 1 : €ΐτ' ορθώς είτε μ,ή, τας δ. ταντα? -Βιεθετο, 
14^ ^βουλήθη ταύτας τας δ. άν€λ€ΐν και νροσεταίε Ποσαδιππφ την άρχτίν 

είσαγαγειν, 
1 5 : ου\ ημΧν εγκαΧων άλλα Acivci^ πολεμ/ύν ταύτας τα? δ. &ιεθετο, 
1 8: ύρ€ΐ9 δέ σκοπ€ΐσ0£ τα? δ. τα? ρ.€τ' οργής γενόμενος πότερα εικός 

εστί βσυληθηναι Κλεώνυμαν άν€λ€Ϊν, €π€ΐδ^ προς ημΛς οικείως ^σχεν, 

tj σκοπεΐν οττως In βεβαιότερον ημάς αποστερήσει των αύτοΰ. 
20 : ^ρ.α9 κακώς ποιεΐν τε και ΒυατίθεσθοΛ τοιαύτας δ. 
21: ci μ^ν γαρ άνελειν τας δ. βουλόμενος μετεπεμπετο την ορχην. 
Ibid, : Βικαίως αν &ηπου τας τοιαντα? δ. άκυρου? ποιήσαιτε, 

26 1 ει τοίνυν και τσυτο συγχωρήσοΛμεν, ως εκείνος επανορθωσοΛ τας δ. 

^βούλετο. 
Ibid. : of tivcs ταύτα? το? δ. ά^ιοΰσιν είναι κυρίας, 
3θ: ωσπερ οτ€ τα? δ. ταύτα? €ποιι^σατο, 
34 : οΓ γ€ τα? δ. μεν άποφαίνουσιν οτυτ* ορθώς Ιχρύσας ουτ' άρ€σκουοτα? 

τφ δια^€ρ,€νφ, 
35 • Tt? αν ύρ,ών ταύτα? ctvai κυρίας τας δ. ψηφίσηιτο ας 6 μεν αναθεμένος 

ως ουκ ορθώς iχoυσaς άπε8οκίμασεν, ovrot δ' Ιργφ λυουσιν c^eXovTC? 



C Λ 



ημιν ισομοιρησαι της ουσίας. 
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Οίαθηκαξ• ι. 41 : 8. δ' ^ι; νολΧοί ψευδείς άπ€φηναν^ καΐ οί μ€ΐ^ το παράπαν 
ου γ€νομ€μαζ, €νίων δ' ουκ ορθώς βεβουλευμενων. 
42: τα9 δ€ δ., αΤς ούτοι ιτιστευοντες ημ,ας σνκοφαντονσιν, 
Ibid, : τα? δ€ δ. νφ' ^μΜν άμφισβητουμενας * ούτοι γαρ το άνελειν αντας 
εκείνου βουλομενον διαχώλυσαν. 
43* νολυ κάΛΛιόν €στι ψηφίσασθοΛ κατά το γένος το παρ' αμφοτέρων 
ημών ομολογούμενον μάλλον η κατά τας δ. τας ου διχαιω? γεγενψ 
μενας, 
48 : δΐ€^£το ταντας τας δ. και ου^ίε πώποτε ύστερον αυτω μετεμελησε, 
5θ: εκείνον τε νομίζειν ορθώς βεβουλενσθοΛ λΰσαι τας δ. βουλόμενον, 
4• 13* "^^^ ανατιθέμενων οι ττοΛΛοι ονδ€ λεγουσι τοΐς τταραγιγνομενοις ο τι 
διατίθενται, ολΛ' αντον μόνου, τον καταλιπεΐν δ. 
14 • ο νόμος, ^ ανΒρες, ονκ εάν τις ΒιαθητοΛ μόνον, κυρίας εΙνοΛ τας δ., 
οΛΛα iav ευ φρονων. 
Ibid,: σκετΓτεον δή υμιν πρώτον μεν ει έποιησατο τας δ., lirciTa ci μη 
Ίταρανοων διεθετο. 
1 5 : αντιλε-γόντων δ' ημΜν μη^ το ναράπαν γεί'εσθαι τα? δ., 
1 8 : οΐ κατά τας δ. αμφισβητούντες, ι 

Ibid,: μάλλον εΙκος rjv αληθείς είναι ^ζειν τας δ. 
22: τας δ. σκονεΐν, ει δοκοΰσι γενέσθαι' 
9* Ι : OVTC €πο»7σατο Ικύνσς υΐον εαυτω, ουτ' Ιδωκε τα εαυτρν, συτε δ. 
κατελιπεν, 
2 : δ. ψευΒεΐς κατεσκευασαν και ζητονσιν αποστερησαι με των τον 

οΒελφου. 
5 : και τοντα>ν δ. καταλίιτοι πάρα *1εροκλεΐ 'ΈΙφαιστιάΒη, 
6 : άπεκρίνατό μοι οτι Ι;(θΐ τας δ. 
7: ελεγχειν ψευΒεϊς ονσας τα? δ. as €ποιι;σακΓο. 
8 : €ΐ μη άνευ των οικείων των εαυτού τας δ. ποιοΐτο, 
1 1 : οτ€ τον υΐον τον τούτου ενοιεΐτο Άστυφιλος και τας δ. κατέλειπε, 
12: ει μεν 6 Άστνφιλος μφενα ΙβονΚετο είδέμαι οτι τον Κλεωνο? νιόν 
εποιεΐτο ρΊ^δ' οτι δ. καταλιποι, 
Ibid, : ει δ' εναντίον μαρτύρων φαίνεται διαθεμένος, τούτων Sk μη των /Αολι- 
στα χρωμενων άλλα των εντνχόντων, πως εΙκός εστίν αληθείς εΙνοΛ 
τας δ. ; 
14: καΐ ονδ' εν ρι^ τούτων των εζόΒων δ. κατελιπεν. 
15* ^ω? τούτον πιστον ^δι; τας δ. τότε καταλιπειν και εκπλειχταντα 

τελευτί}σαι ; 
2 2 : άΛΛ' 'Ιεροκλής, θειος ών και εκείνφ και εμοί^ ούτως εστί τολμηρός 
ώστε ου γενόμενος δ. ^ει φέρων, και φησι παρ' εαυτφ Άστνφιλον 
ταύτας καταλιπειν. 
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δίαθηκας. g. 24: λ€γων δη θ€ΐος €ΐη Άστνψίλφ καΐ άναφανοίη S. ^κανον 

jcaroXcAxHirora, 
25: ώς Si iirriyy€XXcTo vepumv S. άποφαν€Ϊν, 
20: ουδέ ΚΧέωνι νροικα ras δ. άποψα/να, 
3 1 : €1 και Sckokis 6 'IcpofcX^f S. ^evScis <i?ro8ciKvvety 
32: Ιπ€ΐτα vvv α^ιώσονσι κληρονομ€Ϊν των Άστυφιλου ου μόνον τας S. 

Aeyovrcs, άλΛα καΐ το γά^ος irpooTi^€VT€s, 

10. 9 ί κατά 8. αϊ €ίσαγωγαι των €ΐσΐΓθ4ΐ7των γίγνοντοΛ, 
ίο: ουδ£Τ€/ιω αυτών ^^ν δ. νοιήσασθοΛ. 

22: ου δίκαιον ^στι tgL$ ^κ€ΐνου δ. άκνρον^ καθυστάναι. 
Ibid, : οιμαΛ Βεΐν κυρίας €Ϊναι rcLs δ. as αν ϊκαστος &Λθητ€α irtpi των Ιαυτου, 
Ibid, : περί μεντοι, των αλλότριων ου κυρίας τας δ. 

11. 9* 4/^^$ δ' ου ττώττοτ' ήζιώσαμεν άμφισβητησαι προς τας Ικείνον δ. 
7^/if/. .• ουδέ προ? τας δ. ήμφισβητήσαμεν. 



387. Plato' 

δΐαθήκτ|$• 9^3 ^• Φ°•^ κλήρος επιχώριος της δ. yevo^cvos ύστερον, 

926 Β: cav T4vc$ &ρα περί δ. ^γκαλώσι τοΐ9 κειμενοις νόμοις, 
δΐαθήκτ|ν• 9^2 ^* €6 τι$ ίζονσίαν δώσα απλώς ούτω κυρίαν είναι ^,, η δ,ν τις 
δια^ται όιτωσουν ίχων προς τφ του ^δίου τέλει, 

923 C: δς αν δ. γραφτή τα αυτού διατιθέμενος, παίδων ών πατήρ, πρώτον pkv 

των νιεων κληρονόμοι/ ον &ν ά^ιώσι^ γίγνεσθαι γραφετω. 
£ : τφ κληρονόμί^ τον την δ. ^ιαθεμεν^ καταΧειπετω, 
Ibid. : γραφετω και π€ρι τ^ς τοιαυτι/ς τνχης 6 την δ. γράφων, 

924 Α: ihv ^ετις airai? δν το τταρά,παν δ. γράφτ], 

362. Demosthenes' 

διαθήκη. 45• ιΐ• *^^* V 8• γεγραπται. 

Ibid, : τον τις Αν civck' Ιφυγεν dvoiyciv το γραμματεΐον, Γν' ^ δ. ν^ Δια /α^ 
φανερά γένοιτο τοις δικασταΐς. 

ΐ8: γραμματεΐον ^χίΐν €φ' φ γεγράφθοί "δ. Πασιωνος," 

21 : ci δ' ωσπερ μεμαρτνρηκεν, εττην "δ. Πασιωνος/' 

22 : iζελεγχετaι κατεσκευασμενη μλν ^ δ. , 

29•• όψεσθ' ΟΤΙ πλάσμα δλον €στιν η δ. 

46. 25• οχνρος μλν η δ. €στιν, ^ν φαχτιν ούτοι τον πάτερα καταλιπεΐν, 

" Ast, /λΛογ, i8sS; ε. Abbott, Subject Index, 1875. 
'Preuss, /if^/fjT, 1892. 
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Οΐαθήκη$• 29. 42: μΑΧυστα, δ' ci ttc/m τη^ δ. cucoucrctev. 
43 * 'TO μΛΧτθσυν τον οίκον ηφάνιζεν iK της δ. 
36. 7 • λα)8^ T^s δ. το άντίγραφον 
3^• ^^ f'^v^ ^1^ 1^$ S• ^OTtv iSeiv 

34* <>^ γαρ Ικύνό γ ip€i, ως οσα /xcv πλ€ον€ΚΤ€ΐν τόν&^ Ι^γραψ* 6 πατήρ, 
KvpC ΙστΧ της δ., τα δ' άλλ* &κνρα, 
45• 5* ρΛρτυρας παρ€σχ€Τ0 ψευΒεις δ. ονδ€πώΐΓθΤ€ γενομένας, 

21 : Ci pjkv yap iinjv ivl της δ. *'ΊΙασίωνος καΐ Φορμίωνος/' rj ''προς 

Φορμίων' " ή τοίοντό rt, 
2 7 * το κατασ€υασ/χα το της δ. 
Ibid,: ΟΤΙ δ' ούτω ταΰτ' Ι;(€ΐ, t^s δ. αντί}? άκούσαντες γνώσεσθ^ 
30 : των μ^ν οίκοι χρημάτων &ά της δ. αΰτον εποίησε κνριον, 
41 : κατεσκευασμενης δ. μΛρτνς γεγονώς, 
46. ΐ8: κατεσκενασμενης δ. ψενΒης μάρτυς ycyovc 
25 : αντίγραφα εστί της δ. τ$$ IlcurtWos* 
28 : 0Τ4 δ. ονδει? πώ7ΓθΤ€ αντίγραφα iπoιησaτOf 
διαθήκη• 29• 29: τον οΓκον ουκ εμίσθωσε των νόμων κελενόντων καΐ του πα- 
τρός εντβ Β, γράλΙ/οντος, 
42 : τα καταλ€ΐφθεντα πάντ* εν νβ S. γράφαντος, 
43• ?ν δ€ ταν^' α γεγράφθαι φησίν εν τ-β δ. 
36. 52: ενάντια τη δ. και ται? απ' εκείνης άραΐς^ 
45• ^5• *'^ ''"^ πρόκλησιν opjoiv δ. μαρτυρεΐν. 

42 : evavTia Β\ ην άνίγνων υμΐν άρτι, μίσθωσις τηΒε τη δ. 
δΐαθήκτ|ν• 2 7• 13: οντο$ yap εν&υς μετά τον Τον πατρός θάνατον ωκει την 
οικίαν είσελθων κατά την εκείνον δ. 
42: (Λτος δ. μίν γενέσθαι φησί, , 

43 • ^'^^ ^^ '^ h^^ ^• ycvcaAtt φησί, 
48 : προς δ€ τοντοις την δ. ηφανικότα, 
64: <Μ καΙ την δ, ηφανίκασιν ως λήσοντες, 
28. 5: τ^*^ /^^ ^• /Αΐ^δα/χον τανη^ν άποψα/ναν, 

6 : αντ^ν Sk την δ. δι' ^ς καΧ τούτων S>v Ισημηναντο γραμμΛτων .... 
εγίγνοντο κύριοι, καϊ τον μη μισθσυν τον oUov της αίτιας απελ4\υντο, 
ταύτην δ' owe εσημηναντο, ονδ' αντήν άΐΓ€δοσαν. 
ίο: την μλν δ. ηφανίκατ€, εζ ης ^ν ειΒεναι περί πάντων την άΧηθεαιν, 
29• 3^• Ψ 2Xa/3c προίκα της μ•ητρος κατά την δ. τον πατρός. 

33: λαβ€ΐν την προίκα τοντον την eatrr^s κατ^ την τον πατρ^ δ. 
57: τ^ δ. ουκ άπο8όντα, 
36. 8: την μεν γυναίκα λαμβάνει κατ^, την δ. 

33: ΙτοΚμΛ λέγειν .... ενα μεν το παράπαν μη γενέσθαι δ., άλΛ' 
Λναχ τοντο πλάσ/Αα καΧ σκευώρημ' ^λσν, 
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Οΐαθτ)ΚΤ|ν• 36. 34: όταν /Uv roivw r^v 8. αρνητοΛ, he τίνος τρόπον ΊΓρ€σβ€Ϊα 
Ibid, : λαβών την awoucCav κατά την δ. €χ€ΐ, τοντ* ίρωτατ^ αυτόν, 

35 ' ΐΓρ€σβ€Ϊά Τ€ την συνοικιαν €Χαβ€ν κατά την 8. 
45• 9* τοντό γ* αντο θαυμάζ^ιν, τ6 την μεν άρχην της μαρτυρίας cTvai 
νρόκλησιν, την δέ τελεντην 8. 
12: ci μίν τοίνυν μη προσεμαρτύρουν τβ νροκλήσει την 8. οντοι, 
Ibid, : Ίταρύχεν τις αυτοις Ύραμματεΐον ως 8. 

19 : oi μλν Βυω,σταί ταυτην την 8. iv£στευσav τον νατρος εΓναι, 

28: λίγε 8' αυτοΐς την 8. αυτήν, ην ovrot /Λ€τα της προκλήσεως μεμαρτυ- 

ρήκασιν 
34• τον την 8. φευ&η 8€Ϊ^αι, 
Jdid, : τοντο τοίνυν το γράμμα παντελίως 8ηλοΐ φευ^η την 8 οΰσαν. 

37• εμαρτυρησε μεν Ί^ικοκλής επιτροπενσαι κατά την 8., 
Ibid, : εμαρτυρησε 8c Τίαχτικλης ^πιτροπευθηναι κατά την δ. 

38 : €πιτροπεΰσαι μίν κατά 8. ον^εν ^εινον ηγε^το μαρτυρεΐν 6 μαρτύρων , 
Ibid, : οΰδ* επιτροπενθηναι κατά δ. , 

39• ουδ€ καταλιπύν τον πατ€ρ* αυτω επιγεγραμμενον γραμματάον δ. 
51 : τους δ. μαρτυρήσαντες διώκων, 
/i^///. .' δια τους άφεϊναι μ€μΛρτυρ7]κ6τας άποψηφίσασθαι μάλλον η δια τους 

δ. μαρτυρησαντας, 
46. 2: ώς ι) Βίατιθεμενί^ τψ πατρί τω ^/aov παρεγενετο που αυτός ταυτην 
την 8. 
12: οντ€ ^εθετο 6 πατήρ ήμων δ. oύδc/uαv, ου^' οί vofiot €ώσιν. 
15: ό τοίνυν πατήρ ήμων ^πεποίητο υπο του δ^/Λου πολίτης, ώστε oi&k 

κατά τοντο εζην αντω ^ΐΛθΙσθαχ δ. 
24: σκεψασθε 8ή και τονδι τον νόμον, ος κελ€ύει τήν δ. , ην &ν ιηαδων 
ovToyv γνησίων 6 πατήρ &ιαθηται, εαν αποθάνωσιν οι τταί^ς πριν 
^/3^σαί, κυρίαν tlvai, 
δίαθήκαΐ. 3^• 7 • ^^^ μαρτυρίας ταυτασί, παρ* οίς αΐ δ. KccvTat. 
43• 4 • at δ^ δ. , as τότ€ παρ^σχοντο, Ιζηλεγγθησαν φεύγεις ουσαι, 
45• 20: τί δ' ημείς ισμεν, ct tiv€s ciaiv δ. ΊΙασίωνος; 
40. ΐ6: ct ^οκουσιν υμΐν ευ φρονουντος άνΒρος cIvoa αΐ δ., 
δΐαθτ)Κ&ν. 27• 44• δήλον τοίνυν εστίν ου^ίεν ήττον το πλήθος των καταΧει- 
φθεντων, καίπερ άφανιζόντων τούτων τήν ουσίαν εκ των δ. , i^ ων 
τοσαντα χρηματ' άλλήλοις φαχτι ^οθήναι, 
45* 25• €t /Aiy φησιν αντίγραφα clvai των δ. των ΤΙασίωνος — 

20: "ει μη φημ^ iγω αντίγραφα cTvat των δ.," ούτως "ων φησι Φορμίων 
Πασιωνα καταΧιπεΐν," ου "των Πασιωνος." 
40. 3• μεμαρτυρηκεν αντίγραφα cTvot των δ. των Πασιωνος τα ^ν τφ γρ^μ- 
/Αατ€ίφ γεγραμμενα^ 
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διαθηκών• 46. 5 : άντίγμαφα Sk των S, των Γίαυσίωνος μΛρτυρεΐν thai τα cv 
γραμμΛτύί^ 6 TrapctXcro Φορμίων, 
28: 3£ιον Totwv ^ av8pc9 δικασται kou tdSc ίνθυμηθηνοΛ, οτι 8ια0ι/κι;ς 
οΰδ€ΐ$ πώποτ€ άντί'^ραφα Ιποιήσατο, άλλα σνγγραφων μίν, ίνα 
€£δωσ4 και μη παραβαίνωσί, δ. 8^ ου. 
/otd, .' ττως οΰν v/i,ci9 tore ort ακτιγραφά cori των S. των Πασιωνος τα ^ν 
τφ γρα/Α/Αατ€ΐφ yty ραμμένα; 
δΐαθτ)Καΐ$• 28. 3• τίτταρα τάλαντα καΙ τρισχιΧίας .... Ύραφηναί τ' ίν 
ταΓ$ S. 

14: ταυβ* οΰτοι γεγραφηναί τ* Ιν ταΖς δ κατ' αλΛι^λοιν μαρτν- 

ρονσι, 
41- ΐ6: τους το tcXcvtcuov tcus δ. Ίταραγενομένου^ * 
45• 22: Όντε ipapTvprjacv ckcivos 7cpt των ^ rcu? δ. ιόντων ονδεν. 

39* άφαιρων €κάτ€ρος το μαρτνρεΐν τα εν rdts δ. νπο τοντον γεγραμ- 
μενα, 
Οΐαθήκα$• 27. 4θ: ^τι δ' ίίκριβ€στ€ρον Λ'γνωτ^ 5ν, c? /μιι τα? δ. as ό πατήρ 
κατ^λινεν, <Λτοι αποδονναι ηθέλησαν, 
28. 5 • ^ΧΡΨ^ι ^^€ΐδή τάχιστ* ετελεύτησεν 6 νατηρ, εΙσκαΧίσαντα^ μάρτυρας 

ποΛΛονς τταρασμηνασθία κελ^σαι τα? δ. 
36• 8: €£ δ€ΐ^σα κατά τας δ. 
41 • 1 7 • ^^ Ύ^ Πολυβυκτο? Βιίθετο ταύτα, τταρ/ην μεν η τούτου γυνή, και 
δ^λον ΟΤΙ τα$ τον πατ /oos δ. άνηγγ€ΐλεν, 
43* 4* δ. δ^ ψευ^ΐς ηκον κατασκευώταντες ΓΛαΰκο? τε 

5: €1 τΐ9 άμφισβ•ητειν rj παρακαταβόλλει,ν βούλεται τον κλήρου τον 
Άγνιον rj κατά γένος, ^ κατά δ. 
44*65: ci μ€ν 6τ€λευτηκοτως ίνοιήσατότινα .... συν€χωρον/ι,€ν &ν αντφ , 

rj ce δ. KaTcXcXonrci, καΐ τανται? &ν €ν€μείναμεν, 
45* ίο: ?Γροκαλ€Ϊσ^αι Φορμίων^ dvotyciv τα? δ. 
y^lV/. .' ctvat δ' α? αΰτοι μεμαρτυρηκασιν δ. άντιγράφονς Ικ^,ίνων, 
1 1 : ονδ€ν πω λβγω, ονδ' νπ^ρ τον τα? δ. άΧηθύς η ψευΒάς ctvoi, 
1 9 : ο2'δ€ Sk Ty ΐΓροκλησ€ΐ χρησάμενοι ΊταρατΓίτάχτματι^ δ. Ιμαρτύρησαν, 
20 : τούτο μεν γαρ ην cTvai δ. μαρτυρύν, οπ€ρ rjv τούτοις βούλημα, 
37: ο γαρ €πιτροπ€νσαι καταί δ. μαρτύρων , 8ηλθ¥ οτι καβ^ οττοίος Λν 
έί^είη. 
Ibid, : και 6 €πιτροπ€ν^ναι κατβί δ. μαρτύρων, ^ηλον οτι καθ* όποια? Slv 
€ΐ^είη, 
38: τι ονν μαβόντ^ς 4μαρτυρύθ* υμύς iv προκλήσα δ. , 
39: δ. δ^ μαρτυρ€ΐν, iv at? χρημάτων τοσούτων κλοττη, .... ονδ€ΐ? 

^0€\ev. 
41 : tgL? δ€ ο^ννβι/κα? και τα? δ. και τ3λλ', .... σισημασεν* laxnu 
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δΐαθήκα$• 45. 74: τί γαρ αντον οΐ€σ0' cis τας 8. cypo^t, ''και rSXXa, 
δσα €στιν, ^ΑρχίΊΠΓβ &ί&ωμΛ; " 
88 : coy μ€μαρτυρηκ€ναι τον μλν ΙπιχρΟΊΤ^νθηναχ κατά S. 

46. 3 • '''^ ^ ^• /^^ ^Χ^^ iviSciiai μήθ^ ως 6 πατήρ 8i€0c0* ήμων, 
8: ουτ' clSois δ. καταλιπόντα τσν πατέρα ημών, 
13: airoftivovra S. ιcαrαΛxπΰy, α? συ κύριος ην; 
15: τον μλν νόμου άκηκόατε, ος ουκ if δ. 8ιαθ€σθαι, ikv πάΖ^ς ixri 

γνήσιοι, 
19: η μάρτυρας ^€νδ€ΐ$ Οί€σ0' αν παρασχεσθαι καΐ δ. ουκ ούσας, 

344• Aristotle* 

δίαθήκαΐ• Prob. 95^• 3• ^• ^ πολλοί ψευΒύς τ^ Ι^Χίγγβησαν οΐσαι. 

δΐαθτ)Καΐ$• Ibid,: δια τι ^lois 8cicaoTi;piocs rois γ€ν€σι μάλλον η ταΐ$ δ. 
ψηφιονντοΛ; 

δΐαθήκα$. Sent. Fr. 16; Didot IV, p. 339: 6 ^ννοσ-φ δ. γράφων, παρα- 
πλήσια πάσχ€ί τοις χη/χώνι θαλαττί^^ €υτρ€πίζ€ΐν άρχομίνοις τα της 
νηος όπλα, 

3^4• DiNARCHUS" 

δΐαθτ)Κα$• Ι. g: τ6 μ€ν γαρ συν€Βριον , , , , 6 φυλάττ€ΐ τας απορρήτους 
δ. , iv αίς τα της πόλ€ως σωτήρια κ€ΐται, 

323. Hypereides^ 

δΐαθΤ|Καΐ• ν. 1 7 : δπου &k ovSe [jr€pi\ των αντον ίδιωμ αϊ [cTQ^vaJt και αι δ. 

κνρυαί €ΐσιν,^ 
διαθηκών• Ibid,: 6 wcpi τώ[ν] δ. ν[ό/χο]$ 7Γαρ[α]ΐΓλΐ7σιος τούτοις Ιστίν 

κ€λ€υ^ι γαρ ^^eivjai τα cavrov [δια]τι^€σβα[ι ως Sv\ τις βούληται, 

δΐαθτ)Καΐ$• ϋ. 47* 2^• ^^ ^^'^ άτοπον, ci μίν η ίπαθεν το τταιδιον ^ γιγνό- 
μενον η και ύστερον, τανται? ταις δ. Ισχυρίζ€σθαι &ν αντονς, iv 
αΐς .... 

δΐαθήκα$• ν^ ΐ8: cav μεν Ttf? ct]s &ι\οίκ'\ησιν τ[ω]ν αύτον [γν]ναικι πειθό- 
μένος 8ιαθήκα\ς γρΛ]ψνΐ, δκυροι Ισο[νται]* 

'Bonitz, Index in Acad, Reg. Bor,^ 1870. 

^Forman, Index, 1896. 

3Blass, Index f 1894. 

♦etZ ^[77«5α]ι καΧ at, Revillout, editio princeps (in Corpus Papyrorum Aegyptt), 
at [μ^ 5]/icaca(, Blass, Teubner ed., 1894. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II 



It is thought advisable, for the sake of completeness, to append to this concor- 
dance a chronological catalogue of authors in whose writings the term does not occur. 
I have made a personal examination in all cases where an index is not named in 
a footnote. The number preceding each name is the ''floruit." 

900 B. c. ?, Homer;* 800 ?, Hesiod;" 800 ?, Homeric Hymns;' 730, Cal- 
linus £phesius, £leg.; 700, Archilochus Parius, lambog.; 700, Asius, £leg.; 
693, Simonides Amorginus, Lyr.; 650, Alcman, Lyr.; 650, Tyrtaeus, £leg.; 
647, Pisander Rhodius, Lyr.; 630, Mimnermus, £leg.; 611, Sappho, Lyr.; 
611, Stesichorus, Lyr.; 610, £rinna, Lyr.; 606, Alcaeus Myrtilenaeus, Lyr.; 
594, SoloD, £leg.; 580, Anaximander Phil.; 575, Acusilaus, Histor.; 570, 
Susario, Com.; 560, Ibycus, Lyr.; 546, Hipponax, lambog.; 544, Anaximenes, 
Phil.; 544, Pherecydes (of Syros), Phil.; 544, Theognis, £leg.; 540, Anacreon, 
Lyr.; 540, Ananias, lambog.; 540, Phocylides, £leg.; 538, Xenophanes, Phil.; 
531, Pythagoras, Phil.; 525, Simonides Celus, Lyr.; 523, Choerilus Atticus, 
Trag.;3 520, Hecataeus Milesius, Hist.; 513, Heraclitus, Phil.; 510, Telesilla, 
Lyr.; 508, Lasiis, Dithyr.; 504, Charon, Hist.; 503, Parmenides, Phil.; 500, 
Corinna, Lyr.; 500, Lamprocles, Dithyr.; 500, Timocreon, Phil.; 499, Prati- 
nas, Lyr.; 490, Pindar, Lyr.;^ 489, Panyasis, £pic; 487, Dinolochus, Com.; 
487, Chionides, Com.; 484, Aeschylus, Trag.;5 480, Pherecydes, Hist.; 477, 
£picharmus,Com.; 475, Phrynichus, Trag.; 470, Bacchylides, Lyr.; 470, Dio- 
des, Com.;^ 468, Sophocles, Trag.;' 466, Hellanicus, Hist.; 464, Zeno £le- 
aticus; 463, Xanthus, Phil.; 460, £cphantides, Com.;^ 460, Magnes, Com.; 
454, Cratinus Major, Com.;^ 451, Ion Chius, Trag.; 450, Anaxagoras, Phil.; 
450 ?, Melanippides, Dithyr.; 450, Praxilla, Lyr.; 450, Aristias, Trag.; 450, 
Sophron, Mimog.;^ 449, Crates, Com.;^ 444, Melissus, Phil.; 444, £mpedo- 
cles, Phil.; 444, Achaeus £retrieus, Trag.;^ 443, Herodotus, Hist.;' 441, 
£uripides, Trag.;" 440, Antiphon, Orat.; " 440, Teleclides, Com.;* 440, Choe- 
rilus Samius, Epic;" 438, Pherecrates, Com.; 434, Lysippus, Com.;* 432, 
Hermippus, Com.; 432, Amipsias, Com.; 432, Alcidamus, Rhet.; 430, Hippo- 
crates, Med.; 430, Democritus, Phil.; 430, Philonides, Com.;* 430, Myrtilus, 
Com.; 429, Phrynicus, Com.; 429, £upolis,Com.; 427, Plato, Com.; 427, Gor- 
gias, Phil.; 425, Aristomenes, Com.; 424,Callias, Com.; 423, Amipsias, Com.; 
423, Thucydides, Hist.;'^ 422, Leucon, Com,; 420, Cantharus, Com.; 420, 

'Dunbar, Concord.^ 1880. 

^'P^xAsoTLf Indexy 1890; Capelle, Lex,^ 1889. 

3Nauck, Indexy 1892. sWellauer, Lex,^ 1830. 'EUendt, Index, 1872. 

4 Rumpel, Lex.y 1883. *Jacobi, Index, 1857. ^ Kaibel, /if^/^jr, 1899. 

9 Schweighaiiser, Lex,, 1824; Sayce, Index Eng,, I-III, 1883; Macan, Index Gr,, 
1895. 

«>Beck, Index, 1829. "Nake, Index, 1 81 7. 

"Van Cleef, Index, 1895. »3 Essen, Index, 1887. 
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Aristonymus, Com.; 416, Agathon, Trag.; 415, Andocides, Orat.;* 415, 
Archippus, Com.; 413, Hegemon, Com.; 411, Critias, Trag.;' 410, Aristago- 
ras, Com.; 410, Metagenes» Com.; 407, Apollophanes, Com.; 407, Sannyrio, 
Com.; 407, Strattis, Com.; 405, Antimachus, £leg.; 404, Philistus, Hist.; 
402, Polyzelus» Com.; 402, Cephisodorus, Com.; 401, Telestes, Lyr.; 401, 
Ctesias» Hist.; 40 1» Xenophon, Hist.; 3 400 ?, Ocellus Lucanus» Phil.; 400, 
£uthycles, Com.; 400, Nicochares, Com.; 400 ?, Clitodemus, Hist.; 400 ?, 
Archytas, Phil.; 400, Demetrius, Com.; 400, Polyidus, Lyr.; 399, Cebes, Phil.;* 
398, Astydamus, Trag.;" 398, Philoxenus, Lyr.; 398, Timotheus, Dithyr.; 394, 
£pilycus, Com.; 394, £unicus, Com.; 392, Philyllius,Com.; 390, Theopompus, 
Com.; 390, Heraclides Ponticus, Pol.; 390, Autocrates, Com.; 388, Nicophon, 
Com ; 388, Alcaeus, Com.; 387, Antiphanes, Com.; 380, Ophelion, Com.; 
380, Philiscus, Com.; 378, £pigenes, Com.; 376, £picrates, Com.; 376, Anaxi- 
mandres, Com.;5 375, Araros, Com.; 375, £ubulus, Com.;s 368, £phippus, 
Com.; 366, £udoxus, Astron.; 363, Diogenes, Cynic; 362, Aeneas Tacitus; 
356, Alexis, Com.;S 354^ Diodorus, Com.; 353, Chion, Hist.; 350, Aristophon, 
Com.; 350, Alexander, Com.; 350, Timotheus, Com; 350, Timocles, Com.; 
350, Scylax, Geog.; 350, Philetaerus, Com.; 350, Nicostratus, Com.; 350, 
£phorus, Hist.; 350, Calippus, Astron.; 350, Cratinus Minor, Com.; 350, 
Dionysius, Com.; 350, Dromon, Com.; 350 ?, Antidolus, Com.; 350 ?, Nausi- 
crates. Com.; 350 ?, Heniochus, Com.; 350 ?, £riphus. Com.; 350 ?, Calli- 
crates, Com.; 350 ?, Athenion, Com.; 350 ?, Sophilus, Com.; 350 ?, £ubuli• 
des, Com.; 350, Amphis, Com.; 350, Xenarchus, Com.; 349, Demades, Orat.; 
348, Heraclides, Com.; 347, Speusippus, Phil.; 345, Aeschines, Orat.;• 345, 
Damoxenus, Com.; 340, Anaxilas, Com.; 340, Anaximenes, Rhet.;^ 340, 
Axionicus, Com.; 340, Hermesianax, £leg.; 339, Xenocrates Chalcedonius; 
333, Theopompus, Hist.; 332, Hecataeus Abderita, Hist.; 332, Stephanus, 
Com.; 330, ApoUodorus, Com.; 330, Lycurgus, Orat.;* 330, Philemon, Com.;* 
330, Theophilus, Com.; 327, £udemus of Rhodes, Phil.; 324, Crobylus, Com.; 
323, Philippides, Com.; 322, Theophrastus, Phil.; 322, Menander, Com.;S 
322, Phanias, Phil.; 321, Philemon Minor, Com.; 320, Diphilus, Com.;* 320, 
Hipparchus, Com.; 320, Dicaearchus, Geog.; 317, Demetrius Phalerius, Rhet.; 
306, £picurus, Phil.; 303, Anaxippus, Com.; 302, Archedicus, Com.; 300, 
£uhemerus; 300, Hegesippus, Com.; 300?, Herondas; 300, Hieronymus 
Rhodius, Phil.; 300, Lynceus, Com.; 300, Philetas, £leg. 

'Forman, Index^ 1897. "Nauck, Index, 1892. 

3Sturtz, Z^jc., 1801; Anab,, VoWbitcYiU Lex,, 1886; Hell,, Thiemann, 2>x., 1883; 
Hist, Gr.y Keller, Index, 1890; Mem,, Crusius, Lex,, 1844; Oec, Holden, Lex,, 1895. 

*Praechter, Index y 1893. *Preuss, Index, 1896. 

sjacobi, /«</fJC, 1857. T^qvlxXx, Index, 1870. 
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CHAPTER III 
ΔΙΑΤΙΘΗΜΙ 

The use of the verb &Λτίθημι, has an important bearing on that of 
the noun διαθήκη, its derivative. The verb is often used to include the 
meaning of the noun; e. g., instead of 8iarc0c/Mu Ζωβηκψ we find simply 
&ari9cfuxt. The verb has a much wider range of use, and is employed 
by authors in whose writings the noun is not found. 

I. In the active it signifies, according to its derivation* to put apart 
or in two places, to place separately ^ and so it comes to mean — 

I. Ύ ο place in order y distribute, arrange, dispose {\u3X. dispono): Hymn 
to Ap, 254, 294 of laying the foundation of a temple: Βιώθηκε θεμ,είΧαι 
Φοίβος * Απόλλων tvp&x και /χάλα μΛκρα διηνεκές,' 

Herod. 7. 39» where Xerxes orders the son of a man who had offended 
him to be slain and his body to be divided in two, one half to be placed 
on the right side of the road and the other on the left, while the army 
marched between the parts: αντίκα ckcXcvc rouri irpoa-ereraKTo ταύτα τΓρήσ- 
σ€ΐν των ΊΙνθίον παίδων Ιζευρόντας τον ττρεσβντατον μ.€σον ΒΐΛταμ.€Ϊν, διατα/χόντας 
€ τα ημ,ίτομα ouLUeivoj, το μχν tvi 0€ξια της ooovy το ο €π' αριχττερα, και Tavrrf 
Stc^tei^ai τον στρατόν. 

Thuc. i. 126. 8, of disposing or stationing troops during a siege: 
χρόνου dk CTriyiyvofievov oi *A0rfvau>i τρν\όμ€νοι τβ προσε&ρεία άττηλθον oi πολλοί, 
<πιτρ€ψοιπ•€ς τοις cwea αρχονσι την φυλακην καΧ το παν αυτοκράτορσι Bui0€mu 
y &ν άριστα βιαγιγνώσκωσι. 

Xen. Mem, 2. ι. 27, in the parable of the choice of Hercules, of the 
gods disposing or arranging affairs so that blessings are the reward of 
virtue: ουκ. Ιζαπατησω 8c σ€ προοιμίοις η^νης, αλλ* ^περ οι Sedi Stctfccrav 
τα οντά ^ηγησομαχ /xer' αληθείας, 

Arist. Α, Μ. S, 4> οί setting out wine in earthen vessels to catch ser- 
pents: θηρονσί TiVC9 kku τους ^χ€ΐς cis οστράκΐΛ 8ia0evTC9 οΓνον εΙς τας αίμχιυσίας, 

Timon in Diog. Laert. 8. 67, of a philosopher setting forth the first 
principles or elements; cf. Diels, Poet, Phil, Fr,, p. 194. 

Kcu 'EfiircSofcX^s ayopaiiuv 
λήπτης €π€ων οστά 8' ίσθενε τοσσα&€ clXcv 
άρχων ος Βιίθηκ' άρχας €π&€ν&ις αλΛων. 

^See chap. i. 

'Allen and Sykes, Homeric Hymns (1904)» say: "The verb [Siar/^/ui] is not 
found in Homer or Hesiod, and does not seem to occur elsewhere in serious poetry, 
though common in Attic prose." But see Eurip. Ion, 866. Its use is rare in poetry. 
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2. To dispose or arrange one's words in discourse, and so to recite 
(of rhapsodists, orators, and actors). Plato Legg. 658 D: ρα^φδον 8c, 
κ(χλω$ *Ιλιά8α καΐ *08νσσ€ΐαν y\ τι των Ήσιοδαων Siart^cirra, τα;(' &ν i^ficis οι 
yipovrts ^jSurra άκουσαντβς. 7^. Charm, 162 D: όρΎισθηιηΛ αντφ, uKnrtp 
ΊΓΟίηττβ νποκριτη ιοίκως Βυατιθεντι τα Ιαυτον ΊΤΟί-ηματα, 

3• With an adverb. Λ? dispose or arrange affairs well or ill, to man- 
age, handle, treat, 

a) To manage, of State affairs. Lys, 29. 2: χαχως &a0ci9 rot r^ 
voXecDs vXcov ^ τριάκοντα ταλάντων ουσιαν ^κτι/σατο. Of an estate, Isaeus 
10. 25: ουκ Ικανόν Ιση Bcvoivcnp τ6ν * Αριστομένους oUov καταπ€παιΒ€ρασΎψ 
K€vai, άλλα καΐ τούτον oIcTai 8civ τ6ν αντον τρόττον itaOdvai, 

Of a campaign, Thuc. 6. 15: κράτιστα δια^έντι τοί τον ττολ^ον. 

Of oneself or others, Archytas Moral, i. 3: fi^ fiovov ανταυτον οντω 
8iaTi0cis, etc. 

^) 7(7 handle, or /r^a/ a person or thing in a certain manner. Of 
cities, Isoc. 4. {JPaneg^ 113: tqs Ιαυτών πολας ούτως άνο/χως Sia^evTc? καχ 
ΊΎβ ^/xcTcpas ά8ικω$ KaTrjyopovvrt^, 

Of persons treating one another ill. Isoc. Philip, (5). 38: Ιπψ Zk 
κακώς αλΧηλαυς &α0ώσιν, ov8cv^ SeoAvovTos avroc διόττιτσαν. 

Of a soldier who had cut off his own nose and ears, and otherwise 
ill treated himself, in order to deceive the enemy. Herod. 3. 156: 
οΰχ ^OTTt ίΛτος άνηρ, δτι μη συ, τφ eort Swafii? τοσαύτη Ιμλ δ^ ω&€ Statfcivoi. 
Ibid,: φας &at τους πολιορκ€ομ€νους σβαυτον ανΐ7Κ€αΓτω9 Sia^civai. Cf. Xen. 
Αηαδ. ι. ι. 5 and Plat. Legg. 728 Β. 

c) The passive is also used in this sense, to be handled, treated, 
Thuc. 6. 57: ου ραδιως &€re^, "he was not gently handled." Isoc. Aig, 
(19). 29: cyo> fih' γαρ οιττω κακώς &ctc9i;v. 

4. 7b dispose a person so and so to someone or something (προς τίνα or 
τι), to give one an inclination or tendency to a certain action or sentiment, 

Isoc. Philip, (5). 80: όταν οντω ^ωβ^ς τους ^Ελλι/να?, ώσπ€ρ ορ^ς Κακ€τ 
δαιμόνιους Τ€ προς τους αυτών βασιλίας, Dem, JDe cor, (18). 29: ούτω 
&a0cls 6 ΦιλιιπΓος τας πόλα,ς πρ^ ^ίλλι^λας. 

Also in passive to be disposed in a certain manner to someone or 
something {προς τίνα, τι). 

Of Ceres being kindly disposed toward men. Isoc. Paneg, (4). 29: 
^ήμ,ητρος .... προς τους προγόνους ημών €υμ.€νως Βιατ€θ€ΐσης he των eicp- 
γ€σιών; cf. id, 43• 

Isoc. Epist, 7. 13: Tfpo ΐΓοΛΛου £v ooccuus (σ€) &ατε^ναι irpos ημάς. 

Plat. Symp, 207 C: to be in love, Ιρωτυκως, 
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II. Middle: To make a disposition for oneself to dispose of one^s own, 
to arrange according to one^s own desires, to make a disposition, settlement, 
or agreement in one^s own interest, 

1. In general, to dispose of arrange or manage to suit otieself 

Of a daughter, Xen. Cyr, 5. 2. 7: τ^ν 8€ θυγατέρα ταντην €πιτρ€πω 
ίιαθάτθαι, όπως tv συ βουΚγ/. 

Of beauty and wisdom. Xen. Mem. 1, 6. 13: irap' ημιν νομίζ^ταχ την 
ωραν καΧ την σοφιαν ομοίως μλν καλόν, ομοίως 8e αίσχρον ΖνΛτίθζσθαχ cIku. 

Of hopes; i. e., the matter of hope. Eurip. Ion. 866:' «^povSot 8' 
cXiriSes, as ScatfcorAu. 

Of the treatment of bodies or persons. Isoc. Panath, (12). 140: μ-φ' 
av^iwT€u φανην των rh. μ\ν σώματα τα σφ€Τ€ρ^ αυτών ίπονεί&ίστως διαθεμένων, 
συμβονλΛυειν Sk τοις ^ίλλοις ά^ιούντων {** nor endure the voice of those treat- 
ing their own bodies shamefully, yet planning to give advice to 
others "). 

To dispose of one's leisure, Chilo (656 b. c.) in Diog. Laert. 
I. 69: σχολών €v ^θεσθαι, 

2. To dispose oneself in a certain manner toward, act in a certain 
way toward, conduct oneself 

Of the way in which we conduct ourselves toward, or the attitude 
we assume to beauty and virtue. Isoc. Laud. Hel. (10). 55: ^νοί-η V 3v 
τις κάκειθεν όσον διαφέρει, των 6ντων, ii ων avrot Βιατιθεμεθα νρος εκαστον 



αυτών. 



3• Το display for sale, to dispose of by sale, to sell. 

d) To expose for sale, Herod i. i. i; of the Phoenicians setting out 
their wares for sale on their arrival at Argos: άπικομενους 8^ τους Φοίνικας 
€ς δί) το "Αργός τούτο Βιατίθεσθαι τον φόρτον. 

b) Το dispose of by sale. Id. i. i. 194: cvcav 2>v άπίκψτταχ ΊτΧώοντες ες 
την ΙΒαβυΧωνα και ^ιαθεωντοΛ τον φόρτον. Xen. Hellen. 4. 5* ^ • '''^ οχ^όΧωτα 
&,ετίθετο; cf. 4• 6. 6; Xen. Α nab. η. 3. ίο; Plat. Legg. 849 ^> Xen. 

Anab. 7. 3• 5 ^^^^ 7• 4• 2. 

4• Το export. Isoc. Paneg. 42 : *Ετι Sc τ^ χώραν ουκ αυτάρκη κεκτημένων 
εκάστων, ολΛα τα pkv ελΧείιτουσαν, τα Sk πλείω των ικανών φερουσαν, κοί ποΚ- 
\ης απορίας συσης τα μ^ν οττον "χρη Βιαθεσθαι, τοί 8' οπόθεν εΙσαγιγεσθοΛ.. 

$. Το dispose of one* s property according to his will, to make disposi- 
tions of it, to devise, to bequeath, to make a will. 

^ Bayfield (London, 1889) says: "The compound διατίθημι is elsewhere found only 
in prose, excepting Ar. Av. 439." It is very rare in poetry, but it is found also in 
Hymn Ap. 254 and 294, and in Timon Fr. 42. 3 (Diels, Poet. Gr^\ cf. Diog. Laert. 
8. 67. 
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a) To bequeath, to leave something by will. Isae. I?^ Nicost,(^, 4: 
fttpi 8c TOO κλήρου μόνου &α<^^ροκτο ουδ^ αν ISci Vfia$ σκ^ψασθοΛ άλλ* c7 τι &€- 
θ€το. Id, De Apollod, (7). ι : c7 ris reXcvn/oitv μίλΧων &c9ero, €? ri νάθοι, 
την ούσίαν irtptf κκά ταντ* iv γράμμασι KariBero παρά run, σημψ^μ^νος. See 
also Isoc. Aig. (19). 43; Plato 922 ff.; and "Concordance" in this 
dissertation. 

δ) To make a will. Used in this signification with or without haBr^ 

κην or &Λθηκας, 

Isaeus De Arist, (10). 10: ov8* ct hiiOfyTO trpotnJKCV αύτφ τοντων των 
χρημάτων κληρονομησαι, ^^not even if they did make wills/' etc. Lys. 19. 
39: Κόνωνος θάνατος καχ ai &Λθηκαι^ ας SiiOiTO iv Κνπρψ, 

Of dying intestate^ Isae. De Apollod, (7). 19: ^av αδ€λφ^ ομσπάτωρ 
diroLS τίλευτηστ/ καΧ μη Siatfcficvos; cf. 8. 31; Arist. Pol, 2. 9: ^v avoOavrf 
μη 8ia0€/bicvos. 

The devisor y testator^ 6 ΒίΛθίμενος, Isaeus De Cleon, (i). 26: ras 
8ία0ι/κα9 iinxfWTW clvoi κυρίας ας ομολογονσι μηΙ8* αυτόν τον Βυαθέμενον ορθώς 
Ιχαν ηγάσθοΑ, 

See also "Concordance," chap. ii. 

6. To dispose for one^s own interest^ to make an arrangement or 
settlement for oneself in which another person or persons are necessarily 
involved^ and to which as a consequence the second party agrees (other- 
wise no settlement could be made); and so to settle the terms ^/ a dispute 
or quarrel, etc., to make a covenant; not used, like συντίθ€μαι, of an 
ordinary contract or bargain, but of a more dignified compact, 
where usually one party lays down or disposes the terms, and the other 
accepts them with all conditions and binds himself, by an oath or 
solemn promise, to abide by them. 

a) To arrange a settlement with someone, to come to an agreement by 
means of a disposition or arrangement of points in dispute, to settle 
mutually,^ 

Xen. Mem, 2. 6. 23: Svvavrcu 8^ καΐ την Ipiv ου μόνον Άχίκωις άλΛα και 
συμφ€ρ6ντως άλΛι/λοις ^ίτιθίσθαι. Socrates is here speaking of the 
"beautiful and good" among mankind (or, as we say, the "elite"). 
These, because of their excellent character and nobility, can lay down 
terms which the other party not only accepts without trouble, but 
which are advantageous to both sides. If no more than a simple 
agreement had been meant here, the word συντίθεσθαι. would doubtless 

' Cf . the use of dispose in Shakespeare: " She had disposed with Caesar; " i. e., 
bargained or made terms with. 
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have been used. Cf. Appian Civ, 2. 8, where the word is used of mak- 
ing an arrangement with tormenting creditors: &a^cficvos 8c το^ ivo- 
χλσυντας ως έΒύνατο, 

Cf. Plat. L^gg' 834 A: 8ia0cfieKovs αδ ircpi τούτων νόμους, Cremer 
says that this phrase does not simply correspond with νότιους ntfevai, to 
institute laws, or νόμους τώΐσθαχ, to give laws for oneself or the state. 
He says this is the only recognized passage in classic Greek where it 
occurs, and here it means to harmonize laws, 

S) To make a covenant; i. e., a solemn compact in which one party 
lays down the terms and the other agrees to them and binds himself by 
oath. This agreement is mutual, but in a sense one-sided. It may be 
used with or without Βυαθηκψ. 

Aristoph. Av, 440 ft. : ΠΕΙ. ην μη Βιάθωνται γ otSc Βιαθηκην €μοι ηνπερ 
6 πίθηκος tq ywanu. Sictfcro, ό μαχαιροπουός, μητ€ Saxviiv τούτους Ιμε μητ^ 
6ρχίπ€Β' €Κκ€ΐν μητ* 6ρύττ€ΐν .... ΧΟΡ. ^ΐΛτίθ^μαΛ 'γώ. ΠΕΙ. κατό- 
μοσόν νυν ταυτά μοι, ΧΟΡ. ομνυμ' . . . , ως τας σπόντας ου μη irportpov 
παραβωμεν. 

From a study of the above citations it will appear that in the middle 
voice the meanings are all very closely allied. There is always a 
disposition, laying-down, or setting-forth in order of something in one's 
own interests, and then the idea of a second party being affected or 
involved, on whose course often the completion of the act depends; 
e. g., in the most common meaning, to dispose of one's property by will, 
the one party makes dispositions which affect another party, and which 
do not have complete fulfilment without the concurrence of the second 
party. Here the idea of agreement is usually remote, but in some 
instances it becomes quite evident. In No. 3 — to dispose of by sale — 
one party lays down his wares in order, or displays them, and no com- 
pletion of sale is made without the concurrence of a second party. In 
this sense our word is not a mere equivalent of 7Γαλλ€ω. In No. 6 this 
phase of the use becomes most evident and essential. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ΔΙΑΘΗΚΗ 

The significations of the noun Βι/ιθηκη correspond in the main to 
those of the middle voice of its cognate verb ίιατίθημΛ^ discussed in the 
previous chapter. The sense of arrangement or disposition is always 
present in a greater or less degree, together with some idea of mutuality. 
It is not a common word. Out of 212 writers examined only nine 
use it, although there are several others who use &ari0cfuu in such a 
way as to imply the use of Βυα&ήκη, Accordingly we find that this term 
is always used in a dignified sense, referring to a solemn transaction 
originally connected with religious rites and obligations. 

1. Arrangements or dispositions^ in a general sense, used in the 
plural number and referring to the arrangements or dispositions a 
person makes with reference to his property in view of death. This 
specific connotation is probably not necessary, but the context of the 
passages in which the word is found indicates that it has such reference 
in these instances. It is quite probable that, if we had more instances 
of its use, we should find it employed with reference to other things 
than distribution of property in view of death. 

Isae. I. 24: ci γαρ δι;, ώ avSpcs, ώς ovroc φαχην, €v ταΧ$ vvv γεγραμμίναας 
&Λ&ηκαις ί8ωκ€ν αύτοΐς την ουσίαν ("if by means of these written disposi- 
tions he gave them his property"). 

fd, 4• 13: τσν 8c συμβαίνοντος iari καΐ yeypa/ui/xarcuiv άλλαγηνοΛ καΐ 
τάνα,ντία rots re0vo>ro9 βια^χαις /Μταγραφ^ναι. Here ταί$ ^ιαθηκαλ.^ does not 
refer to the document as a whole, but to the arrangements or disposi- 
tions contained in the document. It cannot be translated here ''will" 
or "testament." 

Id, 9. 5: circt^ 8' €π€8ημη(τα iyw khu 'βσθόμην καρπομίνονς τούτους τα 
CKCivov, 6 Sk υιο9 αυτού νονηθ^ίη νττο ΆστυφίΧου^ καΐ τούτων &αθηκας καταλι- 
TOt πάρα 'lepoicAci. 

2. Arrangements or dispositions which a person makes with reference 
to his property to take effect at his death, the terms or provisions of a 
will. In this sense the plural is used, but the word can be translated 
by "will" or "testament" in the singular. However, the writer has in 

* No English word expresses the exact sense of διαθήκη. These words are used 
for lack of a better term. 
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mind the several dispositions or provisions contained in the will, and 
not the instrument as a whole in a technical sense. 

The fact that in a considerable majority (120 out of 2 10 examined) of 
instances in which reference is made to testamentary dispositions, the 
plural (Scatf^xai) is used, has led writers on Greek wills to take for 
granted that there is no difference of use between the singular and the 
plural of this word. 

Lys. 19. 39: 6 ycLp Κσκωνος ^avaros και al Βι/ιθηκαι ας &e0cro cv Κνπρψ, 
σαφώς βδι/λωσαν on ττοΛΛοστον μ.ψος ^ν τα χρήματα αιν νμ€Ϊς irpwrthoKort, 

Isae. 2. 14: cfic iroiccrai, ονκ iv Βιαθηκαις γράψας μέλλων &ποθνήσκ€ΐν. 

Demos. 27. 14• δ^λον τοίνυν ΙστΙν ov8cv rjfrrQv το πλήθος των icaToXct- 
φθεντων, καίπερ άφανιζόντων τούτων την ονσίαν Ικ των &αθηκων^€ξ ων τοσαντα 
χρημΛΤ^ άΛΛι^λοίς <^curi ^οθηναχ, 

3• The disposition or arrangement which a man makes with reference 
to his property in view of death. The word is here used in the singu- 
lar number to denote the instrument as a whole — a Greek will or testa- 
ment in the legal or technical sense. As the Greek testament does not 
correspond in all respects to ours, it will be necessary to discuss its 
characteristics in detail. This will be done in the second part of this 
dissertation. 

Aristoph. Vesp, 584: 

Kh.v αποθντβσκων 6 ττατηρ τφ δω καταλ€67Γων παΐ8' Ιπίκληρον 
κλά€ΐν ήμ.€ΐς μακρά την κεφαλήν €ΐπόκτ€9 τ^ Βιαθηκη 
καΐ τβ κόγχτ^ τβ νάνν σεμνως τοις σημΛίοισιν inowrrj, 
^Soficv ταντην όστις &ν ημάς αντιβολησας άναπείστ/. 

Cf. i^id. 589. 

Demos. 46• ^5• ^νρος μίν ή Βιαθηκη €στιν, ην φασιν ούτοι τον imripa 
καταλιπεΐν, .... αντίγραφα €στι της &αθήκης της Ώασίωνος* cf. ///. 45• ^^• 

Plato 923 C: 0$ αν Βναθηκην γράφη τα αντον Βιατιθεμενος. 

4. Α disposition of relations between two parties ^ where one party lays 
down the conditions, which the other accepts. This is a "one-sided" 
transaction, in so far as one party does all the disposing; but, as another 
party is necessarily involved, and his consent is necessary to a settle- 
ment, it becomes to a certain extent a mutual agreement. ΒιαΑηκη is 
not used, like συνθήκη, of an ordinary bargain or contract, but of a 
more dignified and solemn compact or covenant.' In the case of 
σννθηκη the convention ' is entirely mutual, both parties being on an 
equality and having an equal part in arranging the terms. 

' This signification is more fully illustrated by the use of διατίθεμαι (chap iii, 6). 
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a) An agreement, or settlement, arrived at by means of a disposition 
or arrangement of points in dispute, a mutual settlement, 

Isae. 6. 23: ciSorcs 8' ol αναγκαίοι on, Ιζ hccCvov μλν ονκ &v in yivoivro 
muScs ravri/v την ηΧικίαν ί\οντος, φανησοιντο 8' ^ίλλφ ηνί τρόπγ, και ίκ τούτων 
iaoivTO In μύζους 8ιαψοραι, hrtiOov, 2> αν8ρ€ς, τον Φιλοκτημονα iaxrai eia- 
αγαγ€Ϊν τούτον τον vcul8a Ιφ' οΤς cj^ifrci ό Ένκτημων, χωρίον tv 8<>ντα. (24) ι^οϊί 
6 Φιλοκτημων οίσχννόμΛνος pkv Ιπί τβ τον πατρο? άνού^,, άπορων 8' ο η χρη- 
σαιτο τω παρόντι κακω ονκ avTcXcyev ovBtv. ομολογηθεντων Sk τούτων kcu 
είσαχθεντοζ τον 7Πΐι8ο9 em Tourois απηλλάγη της yvvoucos 6 Έυκτημων, kcu ctt- 

€8€ΐ$ατο ΟΤΙ ου παίδων ίνίκα έγάμα, άλλ* ϊνα τοντον tlaayayoi (^7) f^^^ 

ταΰτα τοινυν 6 ΦιΧοκτημΜν τριήραρχων Trepl Xciov άπoθvησκu νπο των ττοΧεμΙων 
ο 8' Eΰκτ17fιωv υστ€/οον Xp6v(f irpbs τους κη&€στας cTttcv οτι βουλοιτο τα προς 
τον υΐόν οί πεπραγμένα γράψας καταθεσθοΛ. κσΐ 6 μλν Φανόστρατος εκπλεΐν 
ίμελΧε τριήραρχων ficTa Τιμοθεον, καΐ ή νανς αύτω Ιζώρμει Μουνυχίασι, και 6 
κτβεστης Χαιρεας πάρων συναπεστελΧιν αυτόν* 6 8' Έυκτημων παραλαβών 
τινας ηκεν ου Ιζώρμει η νανς, καΙ γράψας &αθηκην, Ιφ^ οίς εΙσηγαγε τον 7ΓαΓ8α, 

κατατίθετοΛ /Χ€τά τούτων πάρα Πυ0ο8ώρφ Κ.ηφισ€ΐ, προσηκοντι αύτω 

(29) Ketfιevoυ 8^ τον γραμματείον σχε^ν 8ΰ' €τη και τον Χαιρέου τετελεντψ 
κστος, νποπετΓΤωκάτες oi8c Ty ανθρώπγ, καΐ ορωντες άπολΧύμενον τον οίκον 
καΐ το yvfpds καΐ την άνοιαν του Ένκτή μονός, οτι ειη αντοις ικανή άφορμη, 
σννεπιτίθενται, (30) '^^ πρώτον pkv 7Γ€ΐβουσι τον Ένκτημονα την μεν Βιαθηκην 
άνεΧεΐν ως ον χρησίμην ονσαν τοις παχσί• της yhp φανερας ονσίας οΰ8ενα κύριον 
^σεσθαι τεΧεντησαντος ^νκτημονος SXKov η τα9 θυγατέρας και τους εκ τούτων 
γεγονότας' εΐ 8c άπο8()/Χ€ν<>$ τι των όντων αργύριον καταλίποι τοντο βεβαίως 
liciv αύτοΰ?. (31) άκουσας 8* 6 Ένκτημων ενθυς άπ^τει τον ΊΙνθο&ωρον το 
γραμματεΧον, και προσεκαλεσατο εις εμφανών κατάστασιν, καταστάντος 8c 
εκείνον προς τον άρχοντα, Ιλεγεν οτι βονλοιτ' ά^^ελεσθαι την ^αβηκην, (32) 
C7rci8^ 8' ο Πυ0ό8ω/οθ9 εκείν<^ μεν και τφ Φανούτράτί^ παρόντι ωμολόγει άναιρείν, 
του 8c Χ.αιρεον του σνγκαταθεμενου θυγάτηρ ην μία, ης επεώη κύριος καταχτταίη., 
τότε ήζίου άνελεΐν, καΧ 6 άρχων ούτως εγίγνωσκε, Βιομολογησάμενος 6 Ι^υκτημων 
εναντίον τον άφχοντος και των παρε&ρων και ποιησάμενος πολΧοίυς μάρτυρας ως 
ουκετ^ αυτω κεοιτο η &ιαθηκη, ωχ€Τ0 άπιών. 

In order to understand the significance of Βυαθηκη in these passages, 
we must know something of the context. Briefly the story is as follows: 

Euctemon, a wealthy Athenian, died at the age of ninety-six. By his 
wife he had had three sons and two daughters. One of his sons, Philocte- 
mon, outlived the other two, but all three died before their father. Both 
daughters survived him. One was a widow, her husband, Chaereas, having 
died seven years before £uctemoQ, leaving one daughter. The other was 
the wife of Phanostratus and had two sons, the eldest of whom, Chaerestratus, 
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put in a claim to £uctemon's estate, on the ground that he had been adopted 
by Philoctemon in a will. 

£uctemon in his old age had formed an attachment for a woman of ill- 
repute named Alee, who kept a lodging-house that was owned by him. She 
gained such an ascendancy over him that he deserted his family and went to 
live with her. She had two sons, whose reputed father was a freedman 
named Dion. She finally persuaded the old man to introduce the eldest 
of her sons into his ψματρία as his son. Philoctemon resisted this, and suc- 
ceeded in inducing the members of the ψρατρία to reject the candidate. £uc- 
temon, enraged, threatened to marry again, and the relatives, fearing further 
complications, in order to restore peace in the family persuaded Philoctemon 
to agree to a compromise on terms proposed by £uctemon (^φ' dts ^^τ« ό Έύκτή- 
μΜν). £uctemon laid down the terms of an arrangement or settlement with 
his son Philoctemon, in which, on condition of obtaining Philoctemon's con- 
sent to the admission of Alce*s boy into his ψματρΙα, he agreed to give the boy 
only one farm (χωρίον iv). To this arrangement Philoctemon agreed, and the 
boy was presented again and admitted (§24). 

Some time afterward Philoctemon was slain in battle, and a considerable 
time after this, £uctemon told his sons-in-law that he wished to put into writ- 
ing and deposit for safe-keeping the terms of the arrangement that he had 
made with his son (ra irpot τόι» vl6v ol wewpay/uiva); and when Phanostratus was 
on the point of setting out on an expedition as trierarch, and Chaereas was 
with him to see him off, he came to them, bringing some witnesses with him ; 
and having written out a settlement (7pd^at διαθήκην), according to the terms of 
which (4φ^ oft) he had introduced the boy into his φρατρία, he deposited it, in 
conqurrence with them,* with Pythodorus, one of his relatives. Thus his 
sons-in-law, representing his daughters, became parties to the original com- 
promise or agreement that he had made with Philoctemon. 

Two years after this, when Euctemon influenced by Alee and her friends, 
demanded the document from Pythodorus, with a view to destroying it, and 
summoned him to produce it in court, Pythodorus refused to give it up with- 
out the consent of all the contracting parties. £uct>smon said that he wished 
to get k back in order to destroy it. The consent of Phanostratus, who was 
present, was obtained, and still Pythodorus did not think it right to destroy it 
without the consent of a legal representative of the deceased Chaereas, who 
had been one of the depositors.* 

This instrument served the purpose of a will as well as that of a 
compact. This explains the orator's words in § 28. He argues that, if 
Aloe's boy were the legitimate son of Euctemon, it would not have 
been necessary for a &Λθηκη to have been made in order that he might 

' κατατίθεται μετά τσότωρ; cf. 32. 3, του Sk Xaip4ov του συ^καταθεμ^νου, 
'τον bk Χαιρ4ου του σν^καταθεμένου, 
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have the inheritance, as he would receive it by the laws of intestate 
succession.' If it had been a mere will, the consent of the sons-in-law 
would not have been necessary to its revocation.' The fact that it was 
legally a contract explains Pythodorus* refusal to give it up without the 
consent of all the parties. If it were lost, he was liable to a suit for 
damages,^ and from a passage in Demosthenes it appears that it was 
not safe to intrust it even to a magistrate.^ 

Isae. 4. 12: π€ρΙ μλν yhp των δλΧων συμβολαίων ον πάνυ χάΧ€πον τους τα 
ψευ^ μαρτυρουντας Ιλίτγχειν ζώντος γαρ και τταρόντος του ιτράίοντος καταμαρ- 
τυρονσΐ' π€ρΙ 8c των &(αθηκων πως &ν Τί,ς γνοίη τους μη τάΧηθή λίγοντας ; 

Id. 10. 10: τταιδος γαρ ουκ Ιζεστι Βιαθηκην γενέσθαι* 6 γαρ νόμος &αρ- 
ρτ^ψ κωΚυιι παι^ μη i(eivax συμβάλΧειν μη8^ γυναικί πίρα μεΒιμνου κριθών. 

In these passages Isaeus classes &αθηκα4, among συμβόλαια. In an 
evident attempt to avoid the conclusion reached by some early writers * 
on Greek testamentary law, that the Athenians considered the tes- 
tament to be a "contract," later authorities^ have given far-fetched 
interpretations of this word. Isaeus himself uses it in another connec- 
tion in 5. 33. A synopsis of the context is as follows: 

Diceogenes and Leochares asked us to delay this trial, when we were 
bringing it on some time ago, and to refer the matter to arbitrators. We 
agreed. Two arbitrators were appointed by each side, and we both swore to 
abide by their decision. After learning the facts, the two arbitrators appointed 
by me wished to render sentence, but the two appointed by Leochares refused. 
Now, one of them was related to him, and was my personal enemy and 
opponent 4ζ Μρων σνμβολαΐωρ, 

^ Some writers have had difficulty with this document, because they take the 
word δίαθήκη here to mean simply " testament," as the orator seems to refer to it as 
such in § 28. The confusion has arisen from not recognizing the fact that the word 
διαθήκη had more meaning to Isaeus than "testament" has to us. The senses of 
*' testament " and " compact " were so closely allied that the same word could be used 
for both, and the orator could have either or both in mind as suited his argument. In 
fact, we have no one word that exactly expresses the idea conveyed by διαθήκη to the 
Greeks. 

•See Part II, 4. sDem. 33. 17, 38; cf. Bonner, p. 66. ♦Dem. 45. 57. 

'Bunsen, De iure hereditario AthenUnnum (181 3), p. 53; Gans, Das Erbrecht 
in weltgeschichtlicher Entivickelung (1824), p, 384. 

^ Schulin, Das griechische Testament^ p. 8, n. 6, " Rechtsgeschaft; " Beauchet II, 
p. 364, "tout acte juridique; " III, p. 671, "acte en giniral;" Meier-Schomann- 
Lipsius, pp. 564, 595. " Geschaftsurkunde." Schulin and Beauchet give no authority 
for their opinion; Lipsius appeals only to an obscure article in Harpocration on βόσιι 
(β6σι$: ΙδΪΜ^ λύεται ταρά rot's Ι^ήτορσι συμβόλαων Ύραφόμβνον δταν rts τά αύτου διδφ 
τινί διά των άρχόρτων, <as ταρά Αανάρχφ) 
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While the signification "contract" is doubtless too restricted to 
include all uses of the term, it is certainly a greater error to eliminate 
all elements of mutuality from it and make it so general as ** legal 
transaction" {Rechtsgeschdft^ tout acte juridique) or "instrument" 
(Geschdftsurkunde), In its widest signification it is used to mean covenant^ 
engagement^ dealings^ and undoubtedly always refers to some relation 
or relations between two parties.' 

Cf. Eurip. Ion. 411: ω νότνυα. Φοίβον μ.ητ€ρ, €ΐ γαρ αισίως | €λθοιμ€ν. α 
re r<pv σνμβόλαΐΛ πρόσθεν ην \ Ις παΐ&ι τον σον, μ,εταπίσοι βελτίονα, 

Plut. Alex, 30 • "^^ y^ €inrp€v€s άνΒρι ν€φ προς €\θρον γυναίκα σν/χ- 
βόλαιον, 

Plato also classes ^θηκαι among σνμ,βόΧαΐΛ: Legg, 922 A: τα pkv δ^ 
μλγιχττα των (ΓυμβοΧαίων^ οσα wpb^ άλΛι/λους άνθρωποι συμβόΧΚονσι, πλην γε 
ορφανικων καΐ της των επιτρόπων ίπιμεΧ,είας των ορφανών, σχεΒον ήμίν Suire- 
τακται* ταντα Sk 8η μετά τα νυν είρημενα άναγκαΐον άμως*γΙ πως τάζασθαι. τού- 
των 8c αρχαι πάντων αϊ τε των τελευταίν μεΧΧόντων Ιπιθυμύα της &ΐΛθ€σ€ως αϊ 
τ€ των μη^€ν το παράπαν Βιαθεμενων τυχαι * . . . . πολλά γαρ Ικαστοι και 
Βιόφορα αλλήλων και cvavrca τιθύντ* &ν τοις τε νόμοις καΙ τοις των ζώντων 
ηθεσι και τοις αυτών τοις έμπροσθεν ^ πριν ΒίΛτίθεσθαι fιeλλαv, ci τις Ιζονσίαν 
δωσα απλώς οντω κυρίαν ctvai Βιαθηκην, ην &ν τις Βιαθηται όπωσουν Ιχων προς 
τω τον βίου τέλει, 

Plato here uses the term in its widest sense of "dealings between 
man and man." He has been giving (913-21) regulations with regard 
to meum et tuum, disputed ownership, slaves, freedmen, buying and 
selling, letting and hiring. He then says (922 A): "The greater part 
of the (τυμβολαίων which men συμβάλλουσι with one another have been 
regulated by us;" and then goes on to give regulations with regard to 
&ιαθηκ€Λ, 

Cf. Idep. I. 333 A: συμβόλαια dik λέγεις κοινωνήματα^ ^τι δίλλο; κοινωνη- 
ματα ίητα, "* By contracts do you mean partnerships.' The more gen- 
eral word is substituted for the sake of extending the analogy."" 

δ) A disposition or settlement of relations between two parties, wherein 
one party lays down the conditions, and the other accepts them and 
binds himself by an oath or solemn promise to keep them; a settlement, 
arrangement, compact, covenant. This signification is quite fully illus- 
trated by the use of Βιατίθεμαι (See chap, iii, 6). 

'Compare the verb συμβάΧΚειν, which always expresses the idea of duality of 
action. 

■Jowett III, p. 19. 
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Aristoph. Av, 435-61: 

ΕΠ. 5γ€ 8ή συ και συ ykv τταλιν τ^ν νανοπλιαν 435 

ravrrfv Χάβοντ€ κρεμάσατον τύχάγαθ^ 
€s τον Ιττνον είσω νλησίον τουπυστάτου 
συ δ^ τουσΒ' €φ' οΤστισιν λόγοι? ζννίλεζ* €γώ 
φράσον, ΒίΒαζον» ΠΕ. fut τον Άττόλλω 'γω ficv ου, 
^ν fi^ BuaBiuVToi Ϋ olSe BuaBrjicqv Ιμχλ 440 

ηνπερ 6 ιτίθηκοζ τβ γυναικί Sic^cto, 
6 μαχαιροποιός^ ftifrc Soicvctv τούτους ipk 
μητ' opxwrcS' cXxctv ftifr' 6ρνττ€ίν — XO. ούτι που 
τόνδ' ; οΰδα/χως. ΠΕ. ουκ, άλλα τωφθαΧμ,ω λέγω. 

ΧΟ. ΒίΛτίθεμΛί 'γω. ΠΕ. κατόμασόν νυν ταΰτά /um. 445 



ΧΟ. ομνυμ^ ciri Tovrois, 



άλλ' €φ' οτψπερ ττράγματι ηκ€κ την σην γνώμην άναπείσα^ 4^0 

λέγε θαρρησας, ως τας σιτονδας ου μ.η/ πρότεροι τταφαβωμεν. 

This reference (vs. 440) is given by the lexicons and cited by many 
writers for the meaning "agreement," or "covenant." But as suffi- 
cient context has never been given, and a recent writer' has ventured 
the assertion that "it is not clear," I have given a full quotation. In 
brief, the story is as follows: 

Two old men of Athens, Euelpides and Peisthetaerus, becoming wearied 
with the disputes, contentions, and lawsuits at home, decide to leave Athens 
and try to find a more congenial city where they may enjoy "the simple life." 
They have heard a great deal of £pops, king of the birds, who was once a 
man and had married an Athenian woman; and they determine to go to his 
kingdom and inquire of the birds where they can find such a city as they 
desire. They suppose that the birds will know, beqause of the fact that they 
travel more than any other people. 

When they arrive in the bird's kingdom and consult King Epops, he men- 
tions several cities; but they reject them all for various reasons. Then he 
tells them of the happiness of living in his own kingdom, and they are greatly 
pleased with the simple life of the birds. Peisthetaerus, who is a shrewd old 
fellow, suggests a scheme to improve it, and to make the birds superior to 
men and gods. Epops summons the birds together, that Peisthetaerus may 
address them and explain to them his scheme. They assemble in a great 
crowd at the call of the nightingale; but, on seeing the men, they become 
greatly disturbed, and, supposing that Epops has betrayed them into the 
hands of their enemies, they draw themselves up in battle array, and prepare 

' Ramsay, p. 362. 
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to rush upon the men and tear them to pieces. The men are greatly alarmed, 
and hastily snatch up £ pops' kitchen utensils, and, armed with pots, pans, 
and spits, prepare to make a stout resistance. Hereupon £pops interposes, 
addresses the birds, and pleads for his guests, whom he calls his wife's rela- 
tives. He tells the birds that they are men of great wisdom and friendly to 
his kingdom, and that they have come because they have fallen in love with 
the birds* way of life and want to live among them. The birds assume a 
more peaceful attitude, give back a little, and consent to listen to Peisthetaerus. 
£pops then addresses the two men: "Come, then, you and you; take this 
panoply and hang it up again for good luck in the kitchen beside the caldron; 
and do you (motioning to Peisthetaerus) speak to these (pointing to the birds) 
and explain to them the reasons why I assembled them." Peisthetaerus 
answers: "Not I, by Apollo, unless they make a covenant (δίάθωιη-αί διαθήκηρ) 
with me such as that monkey, the sword-maker, made (δίέ&βτο) with his wife, 
not to bite me nor drag me by the orchipeda nor poke " 

Chorus of Birds: "You don't mean the ? Surely not. 

Peisthetaerus: "No, but I mean my eyes." 

The Birds: "I covenant" (ίιοτίΛμαι). 

Peisthetaerus : " Swear it then." 

The Birds: "I swear on these conditions .... So, whatever you have 
come to say, speak boldly, for I will not be the first to break the treaty" 
(raf ^irovSdt).' 

This is evidently not a mere bargain or contract, but a solemn com- 
pact or covenant, ratified by an oath. Regarding the reference to the 
swordmaker and his wife, Droysen says: 

According to the Scholiast, this is Panaetius. He was a great simpleton 
and a little man. He had a large wife, who sorely henpecked him. Having 

' For the sake of comparison, I subjoin a metrical version of vss. 435 fiE. by B. H. 
Kennedy (London, 1874): 

£/. " Now you and you this panoply take back P*, " Then swear it." 

And hane it up in prospect of good luck ^Λ*, ο Well I swear : if I am faithful 

Within the kitchen by the plate-rack's side. χ^^η by the votes of all the judges here 

And you, sir, make the statement which to ^nd all the spectators the first prise be 

^«a' mine." 



I summoned these: expound." 
Λ. "Not I, by Apollo, 



Λ. "Accepted." 



-- , . , , , . Cho, " But if I transgress the oath 

Unless they make the covenant with me rri. 1 • j « .t .τι 

.». . . .\ t^' •» x^ i_ Λ Then by one judge's casting vote — I win. 

Which with his wife that ape the swozd- 7 j «s s 

_,,.,. . . So whatever be the thing you with full con- 

That they MTon t bite or worry me, m short, • ^1 l_i 

„_ , . ,, viction bring 

Won't scratch my eyes out." τ ^ «^ l u i ji 1 t 

' ' Let It now be boldly spoken, for our truce 

Cko, " Good : I covenant." ^iH n^t be broken." 

J. H. Frere (London, 1886) renders vs. 440: "Unless they agree to an armistice 
[in a note he calls it " a formal treaty of peace"], such as the little baboon, our neigh- 
bor, concluded with his wife;" vs. 461: "The birds will adhere to the truce that we 
made." 
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been once caught by him committing adultery, she beat him till he concluded 
the above-mentioned treaty. 

The big wife laid down the terms, and the little husband agreed to them. 
But, aside from this reference, the passage is quite clear. Peisthetaerus 
will not put down his weapons until the birds agree to make a covenant 
with him, the terms of which he lays down. There is no doubt of the 
reading ίιαθηκψ here. The MSS give no other word, and no other 
word' would suit the context. We cannot say διάέ^ωηται σννθηκψ. It is 
referred to again in the next line by the word Sic^ero; and in the next 
line, when the chorus answer, they say ΒίΛτίθεμΛί, 

I do not think that it would be possible to find a more definite and 
explicit example of the meaning of a word than that of ΒίΛθηκψ in this 
passage. If there were no other occurrence of it in the language, this 
would be sufficient to establish clearly the signification of solemn com- 
pacty or covenant 

' See Ramsay, p. 362, note. 
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PART SECOND 
THE HISTORICAL STUDY: THE GREEK WILL 



CHAPTER V 

ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 

The earliest reference in Greek literature to a bequest is found in 
Homer's Iliad W, 106, 107. The story of Agamemnon's scepter is here 
given (106-8). It was made by Hephaestus, who presented it to Zeus. 
Zeus gave it to Hermes, Hermes to Pelops, and Pelops to Atreus. 
Atreus, when dying, left it to Thyestes, and he in turn left it to 
Agamemnon.' That this is not simple hereditary succession would seem 
to be evident from the fact that Atreus, who had sons, left it to his 
brother Thyestes, and Thyestes, who also had sons, left it to his nephew 
Agamemnon. The simple narrative reads as if the men in question had 
a right to dispose of it as they pleased, and did so. 

Again in book xvii, lines 196, 197, reference is made to a bequest 
of the armor of Peleus to his son Achilles." This is not so clear, and 
might be regarded as a donatio morns causa; but the fact that such 
committal is mentioned seems to be an indication that the son was not 
looked upon as necessarily a universal heir to his father's property. 

In Sophocles Trachiniae Deianeira is made to say that, when Her- 
cules was going from home on his last journey, he left in the house an 
old tablet inscribed with συνθημΛτα that he had never explained to her 
before. He had always before gone off as if to conquer, not to die; 

αύτάρ 6 αϋτ€ θυέστ^ * ΑτγΛμέμνονι Xciirc φορηναι. 

The word Ιίδωκ€ is used of the transfer between the gods and from Pelops, a demi- 
god, to his son Atreus. Then a form of Xc/irw is used, λεΐιτω or καταΧ^ίιτω is used in 
the orators as equivalent to διατίθ^μΛί. 

* d δ' apa ώι ταιδί &ΐΓασσ€ 

γηράν άλλ' ούχ i/Zos iv ίντ^σι warpos hffipa, 
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but he now told her what part of his property she was to take for her 
dowry, and how he wished his land divided among his sons.' 

I do not, of course, present this as evidence that Hercules made a 
will, but it certainly indicates that will-making of such a character as 
that which is exhibited in the citation was not only known at the time 
of Sophocles, but was then a matter of history." 

A brief Doric testament engraved on a bronze tessera found near 
Petelia (Strongoli), which cannot be of later date than the year 511 b. c, 
is preserved in the museum at Naples. It runs as follows: "God. For- 
tune. Saotis gives to Sicaenia his house and all his other property. 
Demiurge: Paragoras. Proxenoi: Mincon, Harmoxidamus, Agatharcus, 
Onatas, Epicurus."' 

The beneficiary is a woman and is made universal heir. The name 
of the magistrate being inserted may indicate his co-operation or it may 
have been prt in simply to indicate the year. There were five witnesses 

'Soph. Track, 155-63: 

6doy 7άρ ί^μο$ r^v reXevraiav &ναξ 
ωρματ^ dir' <Λκων 'HpairX^s, τότ^ iv dofsois 
\eiv€i ιταλαιάΐ' δίΧτον tyeypay^Umfv 
συνθήμαθ^, άμοί ΊΓρ6σθ€Ρ ούκ ΙίτΧη ιτοτέ 
νοΧΚούί ayQvas έζιών, οϋνω φράσαι^ 
άλλ' &i η δράσων elpire κού θανούμβνοί. 
νυν δ* ώ$ ίτ' ούκ ών cTire μίν \4χουί δ τι 
χρ€ίη μ* έ\4σθαι κτησιν, elve δ^ ^ν τέκνοΐί 
μΛίραν varptfai yiji διαιρετόν νέμαι, 

" Α propos of the meaning of διαθήκη, the use of the word συνθήματα to denote the 
contents of this testamentary document is interesting. This word is used as the equiva- 
lent of συνθηκαι in Plat. Gorg, 492 C; Xen. Αηαδ, 4. 6. 20, Bel/. 5. 4. 6; Hdt. 5. 74; 
6. 121; Thuc. 4. 6. 7; 6. 61, etc.; Plut. Amil, 19; Hdn. 2. 13. In Hdt. 8. 7 and Thuc. 
4. 12 it means a preconcerted signal; in Xen. Αηαδ, i. 8. i6, β watchword^ password, 

^CIG. 4; Roehl, Inscr, ant, No. 544; Cauer, Dilectus, 2d ed. No. 274; Roberts, 
Intro., p. 304; Schulin, p. 44; Kaibei, No. 636 (with facsimile); IJG,, 2d Series I, 
p. 59. The text is as follows: 

^60s* τύχα, ZdoTis δίδ- 

ΟΤΙ ^ίκαινίαι τά,ν foir 

κίαν καΐ τ&\\α πάντ- 
α, ok.apAjopyht llapayop- 

as. ΙΙρόξενοι Μίνκον, 

* ΚρμοΙζίδαμΛί, * Ay άθαρ- 

χο$, Όνάταί, ''ΆιτΙκορ 

OS, 

For the name Sdorts cf. CIG. II. 1 247, 2496. Hesychius, Προξβνον μαρτυρεί cf. 
Hdt. 6. 57 . 
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whose names are affixed to the instrument. Although from the words 
used it might be claimed that this document was a donatio inter vivos ^ 
the universal character of the disposition (τ^ίλΛα πακτα) seems to pre- 
clude such an interpretation. 

A bronze slab found at Tegea (Pi'ali in Arcadia), and now in the 
museum at Athens is engraved on both sides with two independent 
inscriptions, each of which is at once a deposit and a will. One side 
has been intentionally defaced and replaced by more detailed dispo- 
sitions on the other side. The inscriptions are in the Arcadian dialect 
and date from about the beginning of the fifth century. The slab was 
probably deposited in the temple of Athena Alea, which was burned in 
393 B. c. The inscriptions run as follows: 

Side A, — To Xouthias, son of Philachaeus, 200 minas. If he himself 
lives, let him come and take them up; but if he dies, they shall belong to his 
children, five years after they reach the age of puberty. If there shall be no 
children, they shall belong to those who have a right to them. The people 
of Tegea shall decide according to the law. 

Side B. — To Xouthias, son of Philachaeus, a deposit, 400 minas of silver. 
If he lives, let him take them up himself. If he does not live, let his legiti- 
mate sons take them five years after they come to puberty. If these do not 
live, let his legitimate daughters take them. If these do not live, let his ille- 
gitimate sons take them. If the illegitimate sons do not live, let the nearest 
collateral relatives take them. If there is a dispute, the people of Tegea 
shall decide according to the law.' 

'Roehl, No. 68; Cauer, No. lO; Roberts, No. 257 and p. 357; Schulin, p. 37; 

IJG,, II, p. 60. 

A. Hoi/^^i rot Φιλαχαίο diaicdrir• 

at μνοΛ, aX κ* αύτ6ί el, tro aveKic- 
θο' al δ4 κ' avoedveit τον τέκνον 
μεν hrel κα jrivre firea 
he/So KTC al 54 κα yJk y ένατο- 
ι τέκνα τον ίιτώικατον-εμΛν 
διαΎνόμεν W τό$ Τβ7€άτο[ί] 
κα{τ)τ6ν θ^θμΜν, 
Β. ΈουθΙαι ναρακαθ(θ)έκα τοι Φιλαχα- 
to τ€τρακάτιαι μναΐ dpyvplo, el μτ 
έν κα ^0€, aurds άνεΚέσθο' αΐ δέ κ- 
α pJk ^0€, τοΙ υΙοΙ άνέΧόσθο τοΙ yvi- 
<rtoi, ivel κα έβάσοντι νέντ€ ρέτ€- 
ο• €ΐ δ4 κα foKTi, ταΧ OvyaTUpet 
[ίϊ\νΜσθο ταΐ Ύνέσιαΐ' el δέ κα μέ 
^[oJKTt, τοΙ νόθοι άνεΧόσθο' el δέ κα 
μέ νόθαι ζοντι, τοΙ σασιστα (sic) Ίτόβίκ- 
es άν€\6σθο' el δέ κ^ avφι\έyovτ(ι, τ-) 
οΐ Τβγατοί δίΛΎνοντο κα(τ)τ6ν 
θ€θμ6ν, ' 
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Roberts says: 

The depositor is in both cases the same, Xouthias, son of Fhilachaeus. 
The documents cannot, therefore, be more than two or three decades apart; 
the similarity of the writing also points to the same conclusion. On side A 
the writing seems to have been purposely defaced, and it was probably 
intended to be canceled by side B, which was thus later. It is in agreement 
with this view that we nnd on A regularly al, on Β chiefly e£. 

Dareste, Haussoullier, and Reinach say: "Nous avons ici un exemple 
de revocation ou tout au moins de modification d'un testament par un 
acte ult^rieur.'' These inscriptions seem to indicate a free power of 
testation. He minutely regulates the succession: (i) legitimate sons; 
(2) legitimate daughters; (3) bastards; (4) collateral relatives. That 
the testator was not a native of Tegea is indicated by the last clause of 
each document. Some authorities think he was a Spartan, and had 
made his deposit and testament here to escape the more stringent laws 
of his own country; others, from philological reasons, judge that he 
was an Achaean. 

Aristotle complains of the liberty of bequest as one of the causes of 
the decay of the Lacedaemonian state, making possible the inequality 
of holdings of land that existed in his day. He says that, while the 
law stigmatized the purchase or sale of one's patrimony, it gave him 
liberty to give or bequeath it.' 

Plutarch agrees with Aristotle in assigning, as one of the chief 
causes of the decline of Sparta, the freedom of gift and bequest. He 
says that a certain Epitadeus, an ephor of the fourth century, having 
quarreled with his son, had a law adopted "permitting a man to give 
his house and land to whomsoever he pleased, either during his life or 
by will after his death." Up to this time the number of houses insti- 
tuted by Lycurgus had been maintained, and each father had )eft his 
estate to his son.* 

'Anstot. Poliiics ii. 9: ών€ΐσθαι, μίν yap Ij πολέΐν τ^ν ύτάρχουσαν (y^v) έΐΓοίησ€ν ού 
κα\6ν, όρθώί ΊΓΟίήσαί, διβό^αι βέ Kcd KaraXeiveiv ίξουσίαν Ιίδωκ€ rots βουΧομένοα. 

'Plut. Affis $: Άρχ^ιν pJkv odv διαφθοράς καΐ του ροσ€Ϊν ίσχ€ τά vpaypara των Αακβ- 
δαιμονίων σχ€δ6ν άφ^ οϋ τ^ν 'Αθηναίων κατα\ύσαντ€$ ijyepavlav χρηυσίου τ€ καΐ apyvplov 
κατέττΧησαν έαυτούε, ού μ^ν άλλα καΧ των οϊκων 6ν 6 AvKovpyos &ρισ€ φυΧαττόντων 
apidphv iv rats διαδοχαΐί, καΐ vaTpbs ιταιδί τόν κΧηρον atroXelirovTos. apxas y4 irws ^ τάξts 
αΰτη καΐ Ισότηί διαμένουσα τήμ v6\tv ix των Αλλ^ΐ' άνέφ€ρ€ν αμαρτημάτων, έφόρευσαί 
δέ TLS άν^ρ δυνατοί, αύθάδηί δ^ καΐ xaXeiros τδν τρίητον^ 'ETrirddevs Βνομα^ vpbs τδν υΐόν 
αύτφ yevoμέvηs διαφορά jiiyrpav tiypa\f/€v έξέΐναι τδν οίκον αύτοΰ καΐ τόν κΧηρον φ tis 
έθέΧοι καΐ Ι^ώντα δούναι καΐ κατα\ΐΊΓ€Ϊν διατιθ4μ€νον. 
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Plato in his Laws finds fault with the ancient legislators for being 
too lenient in granting liberty of bequest, and proceeds to suggest 
stricter rules. He makes the Athenian representative say that "the 
ancient legislators passed a law to the effect that a man should be per- 
mitted to bequeath his property in all respects as he desired."' This 
seems to indicate that the utmost liberty of bequest was allowed in 
Plato's time, and that this state of affairs had existed for a long time — 
so long that he could speak of it as *' ancient" in his day. 

The law of Solon respecting wills, as stated by the orators, was to 
the effect that a man might bequeath his property as he pleased, if he 
had no legitimate male children, and was not disqualified by old age, 
drugs, or disease, influenced by a woman's persuasions, or under 
duress.' 

Plutarch, in his life of Solon, says that 

he gained credit also by his laws about wills. Before his time these were not 
permitted, but the money and lands of a deceased person were inherited by 
his family in all cases. Solon, however, permitted anyone who had no chil- 
dren to leave his property to whom he would, honoring friendship more than 
nearness of kin, and giving a man absolute power to dispose of his inheritance. 
Yet, on the other hand, he did not permit legacies to be given without restric- 
tions, but disallowed all that were obtained by the effects of disease or by the 
administration of drugs to the testator, or by imprisonment and violence or 
by the solicitations of his wife.^ 

The above citations and inscriptions show that will-making was 
known in several states of Greece as early as the sixth century. It is 
probable that it existed in a rudimentary and oral form for some time 
before such legislation as that of Solon gave it formal recognition, but 
it is evident that it was not known in primitive times.* The ancient 

'Plat. Laws 922 E: ΑΘ. μιιΚθακοΙ ^μοΐ7', ώ EXeiv^, ^κοϋσι,ν cl ττάλαι νομοθετούντα 
yeyovivai καΧ hrl σμΙκρον των άνθρωνίνιων νραΎμάτων βΧέττοντέί re καΐ διανοούμενοι 

νθβΛθθ€Τ€Ϊν^ 

ΚΑ. ιτώί X^ets; 

ΑΘ. τ6ν \&γον τούτον^ & *^αθέ, φοβούμενοι τ6ν νόμαν έτίθεσαν τόνδε, i^eivai τά 
έαυτοΰ διατίθεσθαι ottXus ^irws &ν rts ieikji τό irapairav, 

'Dem. 20. 102: 6 μίν Σόλων $θηκ€ν νόμον i^eiMit δούναι τά έαυτοΰ f &ν tis βοΰΧψ-αι^ 
iav μ^ι ναΐδ€$ ώσι Ύνήσιοι, Id, 46. 14: '''^ kaxnov διαθέσθαι elvai dirws Αν iSiXy, Slv μ^ 
iratdes ώσι Ύνήσνοι AppeveSf Β,ν /χή μανιών 1j Ύήρωί 1j φαρμάκων ^ νόσου ivexa, 1j ΎυναικΙ 
ΊΓ€ΐθόμ€νο$, ύνό τούτων του ναρανοών, 1j inr'' άνάΎκηί 1j ύττό δεσμαυ καταΧηφθείί, Cf. Dem. 
44• 67; Isae. 6. 9; 2. ΐ; g, 16, 17; Dem. 46. 16; 48. 56; Hyp. A/Aenag., col. 8. 

3Plut. Λ?/. 21. 

^Cf. Maine, Anc, Law, pp. 193 £i., and Fustel de Coulanges, La did antique, VII. 
5, p. 87. 
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Hindoo legislation, which especially authorizes adoption when a man 
has no sons, knows nothing of the will in any form/ According to 
Plutarch, the law of Lycurgus did not recognize the will, and while 
Aristotle intimates that there was a free power of bequest in Sparta in 
his time, the fact that he assigns this as one of the chief causes of 
Sparta's ruin implies that it did not exist during all the five centuries 
of her prosperity that intervened between Lycurgus and his day. 
Plutarch tells us that the will was not permitted in Athens before the 
time of Solon. Aristotle speaks of a time when it was unknown in Corinth 
and Thebes." The Cretan code of Gortyn, which dates from about the 
sixth century, knows nothing of the will, although it treats extensively 
of a highly developed form of adoption and intestate succession.^ 

We may then conclude that, while adoption was known in Greece 
from the earliest times, it is probable that will-making was not formally 
recognized till about the sixth century. 

The sources for tracing the origin and development of the Greek 
will are very inadequate, and as a consequence writers on Greek law 
have usually contented themselves with taking it up at the time of the 
Attic orators, who afford a fertile field for the investigation of the sub- 
ject. This is true not only of the will, but of Greek law in general. 
It is, in this respect, quite different from Roman law, for tracing the 
origin and development of which the sources are abundant. Hence it is 
that writers on the history of the will usually begin with the Roman, dis- 
missing the Greek with a few desultory remarks. It is difficult, owing to 
the paucity of the sources, to trace with exactness the various steps in 
the evolution of Greek law from its earliest rudiments to the compara- 
tive complexity it had assumed at the time of the orators. But we are 
not left wholly to conjecture, for we find traces in the early poets of 
institutions and customs of the patriarchial period, and we have a few 
inscriptions that help to bridge over the gulf, although in some 
instances the exact significance of the terms used in these sources has 
not been determined. 

Moreover, it is not easy to trace the development of the Greek will, 
although that development took place in the historical period; for until 
we come to the orators we have very little that is tangible outside of a 
few scattered, and not always very intelligible, inscriptions.'* 

*See Ijiws of Manuy 9. 104 £f. 'Arist. FoL ii. 6, 12. 

^Law of Gortyn, X, XI; cf. IV and V. 

^Cf. Perrot., p. liii: "Nous n'avons sur la Idgislation athdnienne que des donndes 
bien incompletes et bien fragmentaires; c'est done k peine si, en ressemblant tous les 
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If we were to put implicit trust in the statements of the orators, we 
should believe that the final word with reference to wills, and in fact 
Greek law in general, was spoken by Solon; but this is evidently a 
professional device for working on the credulity of ignorant jurors; for 
it is easy to notice that when it suits their purpose they appeal to Solon, 
and when it does not they have no hesitation in ignoring his laws or 
quoting them to suit their argument.^ Without doubt the laws of 
Solon were modified and added to between his time and that of the 
orators." 

Solon's laws, and especially those concerning inheritances, are often 
obscure; and this may have been intentional, with a view to giving 
greater power to the people as the interpreters of the law in the courts.' 
The dicasts took oath to give their decisions according to equity in 
absence of law/ A reflection of the power of the dicasts may be seen 

textes, de quelque date qu'ils soient, nous n'arrivons k nous faire une juste idέe de 
Tensemble. Si nous prέtendons traiter sέpaΓement Toeuvre l^gislatif de Solon et celle 
de ces successeurs, nous n'avons plus que des dέtails qui ne s'assemblent et ne se 
rejoignent pas, qui souvent meme se contredisent; toute vue gέnέraIe nous est k peu 
pres interdite. Mieux vaut ne pas s*attarder k des distinctions oil il est bien difficile 
de porter quelque rigueur, k des dέterminations qui sont presque toujours purement 
conjecturales; mieux vaut se placer tout d'abord en face de lέgisIation ath^nienne, 
telle qu*elle existait dans le dernier si^cle de la rέpublique entre le rέtablissement de la 
ddmocratie par Tbrasybule et la guerre lomiaque." 

Of. Isae. 6. 28: ουδέ δια^^σ^αι igi δτφ Slv ώσι iraidef Ύνήσνοι with ie/. 10. 2: 6 
yap νόμοί KeXcoei τά μέν έαυτοϋ διαθέσθαί 6τψ Slv idiXin, "^^^ ^^ άΧΚοτρΙων ούδένα κύρνον 
τ€τοίηκ€. In one case the clause ** if there are no legitimate sons,'' suits his argument, 
and he misquotes the main clause in order to exaggerate its importance; in the other 
case it does not suit him and he omits it altogether. At one time the orators say, " A 
man can make any will he likes; " at another they say, " He can't make a will if 
" Qf. Hyp. Athenag. Col, 8; Isae. 10. 22., etc. 

■Cf, Beauchet, p. xlvi: "Les textes originaux des prescriptions soloniennes 
n'avaient point inspire le respect seculaire qui entoura k Rome les regies de la loi des 
XII Tables. Leur autorite s'etait affaiblie; le soin de leur conservation avait 6t€ 
neglige, et il est certain qu'ils etaient a€]k sensiblement alteres k I'epoque oil Demo- 
sth^ne et orateurs ses rivaux s'en prevalaient en les attribuant k Solon." 

3Cf. Aristot. A^. voK 9: %τι hk καΐ rb μ^ yέypaφθaι τούί youovs dirXus μηδέ <τα0ώ$, 
άλλ' ώσνερ 6 irepl των κΚήρων καΐ έΊΤίκλήρων, ά,νά^κη iroXXds αμφισβητήσεις ^Ινεσθαι καΙ 
Ίτάντα βραβεόείΜ καΐ τά κοινά καΐ τά ίδια τό δικαστήριον. Cf. Isae. 3• 68, 74» ^^^ Plut. 
Sol. 18. 

^Dem. 20. 118: irepl &v άν νόμοι μ^ &σι rj δικαιότατη Kpiveiv. Cf. Wyse, p. 176: 
"Solon committed the administration of justice to tribunals appointed by lot and 
invested with powers so ample that they became judges of equity as well as of law." 
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in The Wasps of Aristophanes, where one of them is represented as 
saying: 

If a father when dying leaves an heiress daughter, assigning her to some 
husband, we tell the will and the case that sits so solemnly on its seals that it 
may go be hanged, for all we care, and we give her to whoever has won us 
over to his side by his persuasions. And this we do without fear of being 
called to account.' 

The character of the Greek will at the time of the orators may be 
deduced from their writings, where, as has been intimated, the material 
for such deduction is comparatively plentiful; but if we would deter- 
mine what the will was in its origin, it will be necessary to look further 
back into the past. 

While, as has been stated, the direct sources for tracing the origin 
and development of the Greek will are inadequate, I think there is a 
point of attack that will yield a clear understanding of the subject. 
I refer to the ancient religious beliefs of the Greek people, traces of 
which are abundant in their literature, and out of which I believe most 
of their institutions grew." 

It is commonly accepted that the first human society or organiza- 
tion was the family, and that the earliest form of government was the 
patriarchal. Traces of this have existed up to our own time in the high- 
lands of Scotland and in Russia — small communities consisting of 
several of our modern families living together under the leadership of 
a grandfather or great-grandfather. This was the case in prehistoric 
Greece. Homer, writing of the Cyclops, tells us that "they did not 
assemble for deliberation in the agora, nor for judicial decisions, but 
each had jurisdiction over his children and wives, and they did not 
trouble themselves about each other.' Plato asserts that men were 
originally under a patriarchal rule, such as is described by Homer in 
the above citation, and says: ''This still remains in many places both 

. ( 

«Aristoph. Vesp. 583-87: 

kKv αποθνήσκων 6 πατήρ τφ δω κατα\€ΐπων παΐδ^ ίπΙκΚ-ηρον, 
K\a€iv ήμβΐί μακρά riiv κ€φα\^ιν €Ϊποντ€ί τ$ διαθήκτο 
Kcd τζ K&Yxg T-Q πάνυ σ€μ.νωί rots σημείοισιν Ιπούσχι^ 
ίδομΛν ταύτην Oarts Β,ν ήμαί άντιβό\ή<Γα$ άναπ€ίσ'{ΐ^ 
καΐ ταντ' άνυπεύθυνοι δρω μεν, 

'Cf. Maine 190 ff., De Coulanges, La citi antique^ pp. 4 and 7 fiE.; Beauchet, 
pp. 13 t. 

^Odys, 9. 112, 113: τοισιν 3' ού τ' iyopal βούληφόραι οϋ τβ θέμιστη .... θ^μΛ- 
στεύα δέ ίκαστοί παίδων ήδ ά\6χων, ούδ^ ά\\ή\ων a\4yovffiv, Cf. Hdt. 4> ΐθ6. 
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among Greeks and barbarians/' ' Aristotle says that the most ancient 
society could be called a family colony, for the individuals composing 
it were 6μογαλάκτ€ς, iraiScg re καΧ παίΒων irotScs.' 

The most ancient people of Greece believed in the immortality of 
the soul. The soul, however, was not separated from the body at death, 
but was buried with it and lived in the tomb underground.^ After 
having buried the body, the mourners before departing called the 
deceased by name, and said: "May the soil lie lightly above theel"* 
They had a great dread of the possibility of lack of burial. If the 
body was not buried, the soul had no dwelling-place, and became a 
phantom restlessly roving over the earth and plaguing those whose 
neglect to perform the burial rites had caused its misery.^ 

The dead thus continuing to exist under ground had need of food, 
which it was the duty of their descendants to supply. This was done 
with regularity at set periods, and became a religious festival.* These 
ceremonies are described by Ovid and Vergil, in whose days they con- 
tinued to exist, although they had become empty forms; for the most 
cursory study of the religious beliefs of mankind will serve to show that 
forms and ceremonies continue to be observed long after the beliefs 
that gave them birth have become obsolete or mere superstitions. The 
tombs were decorated with flowers; cakes and fruits were placed on 
them; milk, wine, and sometimes the blood of a victim were poured on 
the ground over the body, and sometimes through a funnel leading to 
the mouth of the body.^ Lucian, who, as Suidas tells us, was called 
"The Blasphemer," says, in ridiculing these old beliefs: 

It seems then that they are nourished by the libations and victims offered 
by us upon their tombs; accordingly a dead person who has no friend or 
relative left above ground is always in a famishing condition.' 

' Plat. L^gg. ill. 680 C. 

» Aristot. Politics i. 2, 6. 

'Eurip. ^/f. 163. Cf. Vergil describing the funeral of Polydonis: "We put to 
rest the soul (animam) in the grave;" Aen, iii. 66 f. 

^Verg. Aen, 11, 644, iii. 68; Iliad xxiii» 22 1; £urlp. Ale. 463; Pausan. ii. 7. 2. 

^Od, xi. 72; Eurip. Troad, 1085; Hdt, 5, 92. 

*See Ridgeway, Early Age oj Greece ^ pp. 51O £f.; cf. Ridder, Vldie de la morte 
en Grice, 

7 Verg. Aen, iii. 66, 67, 301 ; v. 77 f.; Ovid Fast, 535-42; cf. Hdt. 2. 40; Eurip. Hec, 
536; Iphig.I. T, 162; Aesch. Coeph, 483-87 and Ridgeway, p. 510. 

• Hepi νέρβουί, 
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The care of the dead being thus obligatory upon their descendants, 
there grew up a religion of the dead in which they were regarded as 
gods.* Electra in her prayer to her dead father says: 

I pray to thee that Orestes may come hither with some success and do 
thou hear me, father; and to myself grant that I may be far more chaste than 
my mother and more pious in action.' 

This primitive religion was purely domestic. It was ancestor- wor- 
ship. This is indicated by the word used by the Greeks to designate 
it.3 The Laws of Manu represent the dead as repeatedly expressing 
the wish that sons may be born of their race who at regular intervals 
will give them rice boiled in milk, with honey and ghee.* It was con- 
sidered a great crime for a son to fail to fulfil this obligation. As a 
consequence of these beliefs, it will appear that the perpetuation of the 
family was regarded as a sacred duty. Celibacy was impious, and the 
marriage became invalid if the wife proved barren.* "No man," says 
Isaeus, "knowing that he must die, is so careless of himself as to be 
willing to leave his family without descendants, for there would be no 
one to render him the worship that is due to the dead."* This duty could 
not be intrusted to a daughter, because when a daughter married she 
gave up her own ancestor's worship and adopted that of her husband. 
" From the hour of marriage the wife had no longer anything in com- 
mon with the domestic religion of her fathers; she sacrificed at the 
hearth of her husband."^ 

When the natural means of procuring a son failed, in order that 
succession might remain unbroken the legal fiction of adoption was 
introduced. This seems to have been practiced as far back as we 
have any knowledge. The Hindoo law permitted a man who had 
no son by marriage to adopt one in order that the funeral rites 

* Aesch. CA<7<^A. 475-509; Soph. -*4λΛ*^. 451; Plut. Λ?/.2ΐ; Plat. Z/g^^^. 927; Eurip. 
Ale, 1004. 

"Aesch. Choeph, 138-41. ^vvrpvi^^iv, 

^ Laws of Manu 3. 274. Cf. 9. 106, 107: "That son through whom the father 
pays his debt toward the manes and gains eternity is begotten for the sake of duty; 
the others they look upon as bom of desire." The pregnant wife was called djaha 
because her husband was born again (djahati) in her {ibid. 9. 8). Cf. Jebb II, p. 316. 

^Laws of Manu 9. 81. Cf. Hdt. 10. 39; ii. 61. Cf. Plut. SoL 20. 

^Isae. 7. 30. 

7 Stephanus of Byzantium, irdrpa. 
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might not cease." ' " Adoption," says Isaeus, " is a right recognized by 
all men — Greeks and barbarians."' Again: 

All those who see death approaching think of what will come after them, 
so as not to leave their house desolate, but to have someone to bring to their 
manes the necessary offerings, and to give to them the honors consecrated by 
custom. Wherefore, if they are about to die childless, they procure a son by 
adoption to leave behind them. And this is not only recognized by the indi- 
vidual, but also by the state, for by law it enjoins upon the archon the care of 
seeing that houses do not become desolate.^ 

In another speech he says: 

Read to me the law which orders that a man be permitted to dispose of his 
property however he wishes, if there be no legitimate children; for the law- 
giver, gentlemen of the jury, so made the law on this account, seeing that 
there was only this way of escape from desolation, this one consolation of 
life for all men, to be permitted to adopt whomever they wish.^ 

And in another place: 

After this Menecles considers how he may not be childless, but have some- 
one while living to take care of him, and when he died to bury him and for 
future time to perform the customary rites for him.^ 

If a man already had a son, the law did not permit him to adopt 
another;^ for, as has been seen, the only reason for adoption was to 
prevent the family from becoming extinct; but if he had no sons and 
adopted one, and after the adoption a son was born to him, this did 
not take away the rights of the adopted son. Says Isaeus: 

Now, in what sense was he "childless** who had left his nephew as his 
adopted son and heir, an heir to whom the law allows the succession just as to 
the issue of the body? The provision in the law is express that if a son is 
bom to a man who has already adopted a son, both sons shall share alike in 
the inheritance.' 

We have seen that the ancestor-gods which the Greeks worshiped 
had their abode in the grave where they were buried. They did not 
have common burial-places by the wayside, as in modern times, but 
each family (γίνος) had originally its own burial-ground near the door." 

^ Laws o/Afanu, 9. 141, 142, 159, 180. *Isae. 2. 21. 3lsae. 7. 30. ^Isae. 2. 13. 

sisae. 2. 10; cf. ibid, 46 and 7. 30: '*That there may be someone to sacrifice to 
his manes and to perform the customary rites for him." 

^Isae. 2. 11-14; Dem. 44 passim; cf. Beauchet II, p. 28. 'Isae. 6. 63. 

^Eurip. Hel, 1163-68; Dem. 43. 79; id, 57. 28. Cf. de Coulanges, Cit^ ant, 
p. 34, and authorities there cited: ''Chaque famiUe avait son tombeau .... Tons 
ceux du mdme sang devaient y 6tre enterr^s et aucun homme d*une autre famille n'y 
pouvait 6tre admis." Cf. also Ridder I, chap. 2. 
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It was thus necessary that a man should remain on the place where his 
ancestors were buried, in order to perform the sacred rites. From this 
naturally grew up the right of family possession of land. The family 
gods dwelt there; it was under their protection. A man had therefore 
no right to part with his land, for it belonged not to him, but to his 
family; and a family was a corporation, and corporations never die.' 
Hence we are not surprised to find that the ancient legislators in vari- 
ous states of Greece made laws forbidding the sale of one's patrimony 
and enjoining that the original allotments should remain unchangeable.' 

From what has been said it will appear that the right to the land 
was transmitted in the same way as the right and duty to perform the 
religious rites, through sons only. A daughter could not inherit 
because she cauld not be intrusted with the celebrating of the family 
worship.3 When a man left a daughter, but no sons, the difficulty was 
obviated by adopting a son and leaving him the estate on condition of 
his marrying the daughter. In such a case she was called an Μκληρος — 
one on the estate, forming a part of it, as it were. She went with the 
estate to the heir. 

This adoption was originally a solemn and public ceremony per- 
formed with the accompaniment of public assemblies, sacrifices, and 
oaths.'* As the primary duty of the adopted son was to continue the 
family worship, it was natural that adoption was primarily a religious 
institution, and that the adopted son must be introduced into the sacred 
rites of the family of the adoptive father .^ The first formality was his 
introduction into the phratry, or brotherhood of families, to which his 
adoptive father belonged. This took place at the regular meeting of 
the members of the phratry. The adoptive father presented a lamb or 
a goat for sacrifice. If the phratry refused to admit the person pre- 
sented for adoption, the victim was removed from the altar.* The 
adoptive father led to the altar the person he desired to adopt and, 
placing his hand upon the altar, took oath that this person was born 
in lawful wedlock of a woman who was a citizen of the state. The 
members of the phratry then took oath to decide according to the laws, 
and, if the vote was favorable, the candidate was enrolled.' 

' Cf. Maine, pp. i86 ff. 

'Aristot. Politics ii. 6, 12; cf. ii. 7. 3 See p. 48. 

4Isae. 7. 14-17; cf. Code of Gortyn^ X. 

^hr\ τά lepa (i'^ziv (Isae. 7. i). 

'Isae. 7. 22; Dem. 43. 14; cf. Jebb II, p. 347, note. 

7Dem. 43. 14. 
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The religious initiation of the candidate was not complete until he 
had also been introduced into the ycvos' of the adoptive father, which 
was also a religious ceremony.' After this a third enrolment had to 
take place in the deme,^ in order that he might be admitted to full 
political privileges/ 

The son thus adopted was pledged to perform the duties of a son 
by marriage, and to fulfil all the obligations of his adoptive father, both 
divine and human.^ Of course, he could not be adopted without his 
own consent, or, if he were a minor, the consent of his guardian was 
required.* The guardian could refuse to give his consent.^ 

Adoption among the Greeks was thus a solemn covenant. It was a 
contract, and could not be dissolved without the consent of both parties. 
Demosthenes tells us of a man who, having no son by marriage, adopted 
one and gave him his daughter with a certain portion. Afterward he 
quarreled with his adopted son, and took away the daughter and gave 
her to another man. The adopted son brought an action against him, 
and he "was compelled to meet all the demands that the adopted son 
brought against him." Then they came to a settlement on certain 
terms and "gave mutual releases from all demands."^ 

It is true that the law of Gortyn seems to show a weakening of the 
adopted son's claim. There the adoptive father appears to have had 
the right to put him away by making a public declaration before the 
assembled people, but even here his claim was recognized, for the 
adoptive father had to pay him ten staters by way of compensation.^ 

There were several good reasons why this public adoption should 
not suit in all cases. It probably often happened that a man did not 
wish to offend his other relatives and friends by the selection of one as 
his heir.'° Anxiety to be on the safe side would lead a man to adopt a 

' The original family, all of whose members were supposed to have been derived 
from a common ancestor. 

*Isae. 7• 15: ^o-yi με ivl τού^ βωμού$ els roi)s yeyvfyras re καΐ φράτορα%, 

3 The demes were political divisions established by Clisthenes (508 b. c.) on a 
democratic basis. The divisions were made by districts instead of by families, and 
aimed at breaking the power of the old aristocracy and admitting aliens to citizenship. 
Of course, previous to Clisthenes only the twofold registration in phratry and yivos 
was required. 

^Dem. 44. 41, 44; cf. Isae. 7. 26-28, and see Jebb II. 327. 

5Cf. Code of Gortyn, X. *Isae. 7. 14. 

7 Isae. 2. 21: dXX' ούκ Slv αύτφ ίίδωκεν, Απαιδα αυτόν καθιστάί. 

•Dem. 41. 3-5• ^ Code of Gortyn XI. 

"^Cf. Isae. 4. 13; cf. 9. 12: μηδένα 4βού\ετο elSivai 6ri rbv K\4wvos vlbv iroteiro» 
Cf. id, 3. 72 and 4. 26; see also Wyse, p. 357. 
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son, sometimes when there was a possibility of his having sometime 
in the future a son born of his body/ especially if he were about to 
set out on a dangerous journey. If he should afterward have a son 
born to him, he could not, as we have seen, get rid of the one he had 
adopted. Again, the position of the adopted son was too sure during 
the life of the adoptive father to suit all cases. Even if he; turned out 
to be disreputable and unworthy, or if the adoptive father quarreled with 
him, he could not revoke his decision.' There is no doubt that, in the 
ordinary course of human nature, it would not infrequently happen 
that the adopter would give a great deal to undo what he had done. 
These considerations led to putting off the adoption of a son as long 
as possible — in fact, till it was felt that death was imminent {adopHo in 
extremis)^ or the person was going to set out on a dangerous journey.^ 
Now, there was the serious objection to this course that an adoption 
could not be completed in a moment The ceremonies required were 
too formal and extended, and they could be performed only at certain 
fixed times of the year.^ A people of versatile geniuis, as quick of intui- 
tion and as little bound by formality and set laws as were the Greeks, nat- 
urally soon arrived at a solution of this problem. A man supposing 
himself to be in imminent danger of death, with the day for the assemb- 
ling of the phratry several months distant, and facing the impossibility 
of making a complete adoption by the usual public ceremonies, called 
in his relatives and friends, and declared to them his choice of a person to 
continue his family worship and inherit his patrimony. The young man, 
of course, would be present (and, if there were time, would be initiated 
into the family worship), and would engage, either in his own person 
or in that of his guardian, to complete the adoption by the public 
registration ceremonies in the phratry and the deme after the death of 
the de cuius. These dispositions (&a0$K(u) came to be committed to 
writing for greater exactness and to prevent misunderstanding; the 
document was called ΒίΛθηκη, and the do cuius was thus said &ari0ca0ai 
τα Ιαυτον. This embryonic will-making was thus still public; and, if 
the de cuius did not die immediately, it had some of the serious 

' Isaeus tells of a case where a man adopted the son of his sister by will {iv δίαθήιηι), 
on the condition that he should not have a son by his wife. Such an adoption could 
not have been made tni^r vivos, for adoption inter vivos was not revocable at will. 
Isae. 6. 5, 7; cf. Robiou, p. 63, and Beauchet II, p. 70. 

■Dem. 41. 3-5. 

3Cf. Isae. 7. 9; 6. 27; 9. 14, 15; 6. 5; 11. 8. 

^Isae. 7. 5; cf. Meier-Schomann-Lipsius, p. 542; Beauchet, II, p. 12; Schulin, p. 17. 
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disadvantages, already mentioned, of the ordinary adoption inter vivos. 
Again, a man sometimes desired to make such provision when about to 
set out on a dangerous journey.' The natural desire for secrecy > 
caused him sometimes to refrain from communicating his intentions to 
the witnesses, and he merely declared to them that they were contained 
in a document which he sealed in their presence.^ Thus the Βιαθηκη 
became secret/ 

It is quite probable that Solon's law which permitted a man to dis- 
pose of his property as he pleased, if he had no legitimate male children 
born of his body, was intended to meet such a case as we have just 
described, and to make it formally legal.^ The last clause seems to 
indicate that the purpose of the law was to provide a way for the con- 
tinuance of the family, and this is in accord with what we have seen 
with respect to the early religious beliefs of the Greeks. 

This "testamentary adoption" was not identical with adoption inter 
vivos f because the ctonroii^is^ was not legally complete. The term Scari- 
θ^σθω. came in to take the place of ctcnrocdar^ai, and the term Βια&ηκη for 
ύσποίησις. It was a solemn setting-forth of the intentions of the de 
cuius, but the άσιηίησίί was not complete until the public ceremonies 
were gone through with after his death• This " testamentary adoption," 
for the reasons stated above, became the more popular, and we find 
that by the time of the orators it had almost driven out adoption inter 
vivos. It was not a complete legal contract like adoption inter vivos, 
but rather like an instrument drawn up and signed by one party and 
waiting for the signature of the other. The heir did not become legally 
a party to it until he had publicly signified his agreement by having 
himself enrolled in the phratry and the deme. As it was, of course, 
usually known that he would consent, and in fact he was most probably 
consulted beforehand,' it was regarded as a virtual €ΐσποίησις, and often 

'Cf. Soph. TracA, 155 ff.; Isae. 6. 5, 27; 7. 9; 9. 14, 15; ii. 8. 

*Isae. 6. 27; cf. 9. 12. 

3Cf. Isae. 4. 13: ^Tt δέ, ώ (LvUpes, καΐ τ(αν διατιθ€μέρω¥, ο2 ΐΓθλλο2 ουδέ Xiyov^t rots 
ΊταΐΜ^ν^νομ^νοα 6 η διατίθ€νται, άλλ' αύτοΰ μόνου, τοΰ κατα\ίΤ€Ϊ¥ διαθήκαί, μάρτυρα% 
ΊταρΙστανται. 

4 On the relation between adoption and the Greek will, cf. Beauchet II, p. 19: 
" II existe dans le droit attique, entre le testament et Tadoption un lieu ^troit qu'on 
ne retrouve λ iin tel degrd dans aucun autre legislation." 

s Cf . Dem. 44 passim, 

^This word is used in Isae. 10. 14. The words νονήσα and θέσ^t are also used, 
iroc^w or ^twotht with or without νϋδν signifies " to adopt.** 

'Cf. Dem. 41. 17, 18; 27. 43; 28. 14; and see chap. vi. 
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at first referred to as such,' and consequently was, in the eyes of the 
people of the time, a virtual contract or covenant. Hence the word 
used to designate the act and the document." But it must be remem- 
bered that it was not a contract in the eye of the law, and therefore 
there was nothing to prevent its revocation at the volition of the 
testator.', 

Whatever interpretation may have been put upon Solon's law in the 
beginning, it is evident that soon it was not considered imperative that 
the son adopted by will should receive all of the estate. Isaeus tells of 
a case where a man without sons adopted the son of a friend in a will, 
leaving to him only one-third of his estate.^ So in cases of testa- 
mentary adoption other bequests came to be made in the will, and 
while it is probable that Solon's law intended to permit will-making 
only to those who had not legitimate natural sons — and when it suits 
them the orators make a point on this interpretation^ — yet we find that 
the common interpretation must have been rather that sons could not 
be disinherited;' for wills were made by men who had legitimate sons, 
and bequests to others sometimes amounting to more than half the 
property of the testator.' Wills dividing up the property between the 
sons, giving one more than another, were made." 

It is not likely that it ever occurred to Solon that a man would 
want to bequeath his patrimony without adopting a son;' but such a 
restriction is not actually expressed in his law which gives a man lib- 
erty " to dispose of his own," and might easily be interpreted " to dis- 
pose of his own with full freedom." At any rate, as time went on and 
the old religious belief in ancestor-worship began to die out, especially 

'Cf. Isae. 3. I, 42, 56, 57, 60, 61, 68, 69, 75, etc. 'See chap. iv. 

3 On this point see further chap. viii. ^ Isae. 5. 6. 5 Cf. Isae. 6. 28. 

^Cf. Isae. 6. 44, where the statement is made that, if a man has legitimate sons, 
the law does not permit him to cast them ofiE {hraptipot), 

7Dem. 36. 8; 45. 28; 27. 4-5; Lys. 19. 39T-45. See chap. ix. 

«Cf. Dem. 36. 34, 35. 

'Cf. Robiou, pp. 67, 68: "Les principes du droit attique, les doctrines et les cou- 
tumes dont il ddcoulait si directement, la foi k la religion domestique induisent k pen- 
ser que jamais le l^gislateur n*ayait cm qu*il fut seulement possible de poser la ques- 
tion. L'abandon de son patrimonie k une famille dtrang&re, sans la faire entrer dans 
la sienne, c'eut έίέ la renonciation k toujours pour soi-m^me et pour ses anc^tres ceux 
libations fun&bres qui devaient k la fois les honorer comme les dieux et lee nourir 
comme des hommes, c'eut έίέ le plus sacril&ge des parricides, et si le vieux l^gislateur 
d'Ath^nes a cm impossible le parricide materiel, ni lui ni aucun de ses contemporains 
n'avaient sans doute jamais pr^vu celui-U." 
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after the reforms of Clisthenes (508 b. c), and the consequent weaken- 
ing of the power of the γένσς by the division of the people according to 
locality instead of family, men would naturally chafe under the restric- 
tion. There seems to have been a protest against any restriction of 
will-making power in Plato's time, and a belief in the right of absolute 
individual ownership of property. In the Laws a man about to die is 
represented as saying: 

Ο ye gods how monstrous if I am not allowed to give or not to give 
(bequeath) my own to whom I will — less to him who has been bad to me, and 
more to him who has been good to me, and whose badness or goodness has 
been tested by me in time of sickness or in old age and in every other kind 
of fortune.* 

As this sentiment grew, it is natural that the laws of Solon would be 
interpreted more and more liberally. We have seen that men who had 
sons made bequests, at the time of the orators, of a greater or less 
amount, and men who were childless did not leave all of their property 
to adopted sons. When the religious beliefs grew still weaker and at 
last became obsolete toward the end of the fourth century and the 
beginning of the third, we find, as we would expect, that the testament 
became entirely independent of adoption. Its religious significance 
disappeared, and people saw in it only a convenient means of regu- 
lating the disposal of their property in view of death. At this point 
the evolution of the will from adoption becomes complete. 

'Plat. Zegg, 922 C, D (Jowett). 
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CHAPTER VI 
ITS FUNDAMENTAL CHARACTER 

In the previous section I have endeavored to trace the origin and 
development of the Greek will. There remain some points connected 
with it that have long been matters of dispute, and so may warrant a 
separate treatment. 

One of these questions is that of the legal character of the will. 
Some writers, claiming that it was a contract, have labored to account 
for the cases of seeming revocation at the volition of the testator; others 
concluding from these cases that it could not have been looked upon in 
such a light. 

The word (Βιαΰηκη) used to designate the Greek will, as we have seen 
in chap, iv, was also used to denote a solemn one-sided compact, 
or covenant. The Greeks themselves classed &α^και among συμβόλαια,^ 
The word σνμ,βσΚαιον ordinarily means "contract," but can be used in a 
wide sense to denote ''dealings between man and man."^ There is 
an interesting case in this connection in the speech of Demosthenes 
against Spudias. He says: 

When Polyeuctus made this will, the defendant's wife was present, and of 
course she reported to him the will of her father, especially if he did not have 
an equal share, but it was to his disadvantage in all respects, and the defend- 
ant himself was invited to attend, so that he cannot say that it was a clandestine 
transaction and contrived behind their backs. When asked to come, he said 
he was engaged himself, but it would be sufficient for his wife to be there. 
Aristogenes gave him a full report of what had been done, and even then he 
made no remark about it; but, though Polyeuctus lived after that five days, 
he neither expressed any dissatisfaction when he went to the house nor made 
any remonstrance, nor did his wife, who was present at all of it from the 
beginning.' 

Spudias, the defendant mentioned, was one of two testamentary co-heirs 
who had married the two daughters of Polyeuctus. 

' Isae. 4. 12; 10. 10; Plato Legg* 913-22. 

*For a fuller discussion of this word see chap, iv, pp. 34 f. 

*Dem. 41. 17, 18. 
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In his nrst speech against Aphobus Demosthenes says: 

But as to the legacy which was given to himself [Aphobus], though he 
admits that it was mentioned in the will, he says that he did not agree to it 
{ομολογήσω.) in order that he may appear not to have received it.' 

These citations seem to indicate that it was customary on making a 
will to consult the prospective heir and obtain his consent. 

In Isaeus' speech concerning the estate of Philoctemon, as we have 
seen, we have a clear case of an instrument called διαθήκη that was a 
contract or covenant, and also served the purpose of a will." 

Contracts and wills were treated alike, at the time of the orators, 
with respect to the precautions taken to prevent fraud and the means 
for proving their authenticity. Witnesses were called at the making of 
both, and their names were recorded in the documents.^ They were 
both sealed and deposited with persons who were held responsible for 
their safe-keeping.* 

In a speech of Hypereides we have an illustration of how the Greeks 
classified wills. The speaker affirms that his written agreement 
(συνθήκη) with Athenogenes is invalid because of fraud and undue influ- 
ence exerted upon him when it was made. He says: 

Athenogenes will plead that the law declares that all agreements between 
man and man are binding.^ Righteous (δίκαια) agreements, my dear sir. 

Unrighteous ones, on the contrary, it declares shall not be binding 

One law forbids falsehood in the market-place; yet you have in open market 

made a contract with me to my detriment by means of falsehoods 

There is a second law bearing on this point which relates to bargains between 
individuals by verbal agreements.^ .... If a man shall give a woman in 
marriage justly and equitably (ivl StxauMs), the children of such marriage 
shall be legitimate, but not if he betroths her on false representations and 
inequitable terms. Thus the law makes equitable marriages valid, but inequit- 
able ones invalid. Again, the law relatmg to wills (των δια^ι;κών) is of a 
similar nature. It enacts that a man may dispose of (8ιατίθ€σθαί) his own 
property as he pleases, provided that he be not disqualified by old age or 

*Dem. 27. 43; cf. 28. 14 £f.: "Says that he did not agree to any of the arrange- 
ments, but only heard Demophon reading a document and Therippides saying that 
the testator had made these dispositions." 

' See chap, iv, § 4, where the citation is given in full. 

3lsae. 9. 12; Dem. 35. 13; Diog. L. 5. 57. 74; f/G II, p. 62. 

*isae. 6. 7; 7. I, 2; Dem. 32. 16; 33. 15, 35, 36; 34. 6; 35. 14; 48. II; Isoc. 17. 
20; Hyp. 5. 8, 9, 18; Diog. L. 4. 44; 5. 57. See Wyse, p. 386. 

Sufs 6 νόμο^ \έγ€ΐ 6σα hv irepos έτέρφ όμαΧογήστυ κύρια eTvai. 

^5<ro( 6μo\oyovvτ€s άΧΚ'ήΧοΐί συμβάΧΚουσιν. 
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dhnwc or insanitj, or be inflneaced bj a wona m 's pefsaasioos, and that he be 
not in bonds or under anj other copstiamt. In arcmnstances. then, in which 
nmighteoos wills relating solelj toa man'sown piopeitj are invalidated, how 
can it be right to maintain the validity of snch an agreement as I have 
desciibed which was drawn np by Athenogcnes in order to steal property belong- 
ing to me.' And if anyone onder the persoasions of a woman writes a will 
(fcatfifiHt) for the arrangement of his property, shall it be invalid, while, if I 
am pemaded by Athenogenes' mistress and entrapped into making this 
agreement (nAra irvrtfevAuX I must be mined in spite of die express support 
which is given me by law? Can yon dare to rely on die contract {σν^θηιηκ) 
of niiich yon and your mistress secured the signature by fraud?* 

In this connection the analogy of the ancient Roman will may be 
instmcdyey especially in view of the fact that it has been recently 
demonstrated that Greek law was one of the chief sources of Roman 
lawy' or that they were derived from a common sooroe and followed a 
similar course of development.^ It is asserted by several ancient 
anthorities that the Romans sent a delegation to Greece to get materials 
for the preparation of the famous code of the Twelve Tables.^ 

The ancient Roman plebeian will — Testamentum per aes et lihram — 
had its origin in the manctpium and required a solemn and intricate 
ceremonial.* It was a conveyance inter mvos. The heir was called 
familiae emptor^ purchaser of the estate (/amiHay The transaction 
required the presence of a scale-holder {libripens) with a pair of scales 
to weigh the copper money. This became later a symbolical ceremony.' 

We have seen that the adoption out of which the Greek will 
developed was a solemn covenant publicly instituted with religious 
ceremonies. Although in case of adoption by will the act was not com- 
pleted in the will itself — not until the heir had himself enrolled in the 

'5tov 3^ oi^k [vepij rur fkfnw Ιδίωρ al [μ^ι S^Ucauu ίαιθηκαι KUpuU eUriw, rwt 
A^nry[^]Mt 7c ΚΛ\τίί rd]y έμ/αν 4τυρθ€μέτ[ωρ T]oiaJvTa 9et KUpta aweu, 

'Hyp. 5. 13 ff.; Kenyon, pp. lyfiE. 1 have used Kenyon's translation in the 
main, taking the liberty of altering it to make it more literal in a few sentences, and 
to foit Blass's text, which I have preferred in one instance. 

s By Hofmann, Griechisches und rbmisches Recht, pp. I £ί•; cf. Beauchet I, pp• 
xxii-xxvii; Gide, p. 85; Reinach in NouveUe revue hisiorique du droits 1893, p. 14. 

4de Coulanges, Citi ant., p. i. 

<Livy(iii. 31)1 says that before the code was drawn up *'missi legati Athenas 
«... iussique inclitas leges Solonis describere, et aliarum Graeciae civitatum mores 
iuraque noscere.*' 

'The ceremony is described by Gaius ii. 104; cf. iii. 173, 174. 

f The evolution of the will from this source is traced at length by Maine, pp. 203 £i. 
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phratry and the deme after the death of the testator — yet, as it was 
understood that this would follow as a matter of course, it was natural 
that in its origin the will should be looked upon in the same light as 
the institution whose place it was incipiently taking and whose func- 
tions it was fulfilling. This accounts for the fact that the people classed 
it among contracts, and used a word to designate it which signified a 
solemn one-sided covenant/ 

' See chap. iv. It is a significant fact that the earliest author in whose writings 
this word is found uses it clearly in both senses— ** covenant " and **will.*' See 
Aristoph. Av. 440; Vesp, 584, 589. 
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CHAPTER VII 
MAKING AND SAFE-KEEPING 

The ceremony of will-making was at nrst no doubt elaborate and 
formal, requiring the presence of the arch on as well as of members of 
the yevOs, phratry, and deme;' but as the will became more and more 
independent of the old religious beliefs, these formalities were dispensed 
with at the discretion of the testator. At the time of the orators 
usually a large number of witnesses were called in, consisting of the 
testator's relatives, phratores, demesmen, and friends.* In their pres- 
ence the testator designated a document as his will, and sealed it.^ 
When a man desired to avoid publicity, he called in few witnesses• 
The father of Demosthenes called only one besides the three men whom 
he appointed guardians of his children.^ In factj when a man did not 
want it known that he was making a will, he could dispense with wit- 
nesses altogether, although, for obvious reasons, it is not probable that 
this was often done.^ 

The names of the witnesses were written in the document,* but they 
did not affix their signatures to it; for Isaeus says that they could only 
testify to the fact that a will had been made by the testator, and not 
that the will produced in court was the same as that which they had 
been called to witness/ It seems not to have been necessary even that 

'de Coulanges, NouvelUs recherches^ p. 36. 

"Isae. 9. S: μ^ dvev των οΙκείων των έαυτοΰ Tas διαθήκα$ Ίτοκΐ&θαΐ' άλλα τρωτον 
μ^ν avyyeveit ναρακαΚέσαντα^ ίτ^ιτα δέ φράτορβί καΐ βημόταί των άΧΚων ίνιτηδείων 
δσον$ δύναιτο wXeiarovs • οΰτω yap efre κατά, yivos efre κατά δόσιν άμφισβητοΐη ris, βαδίωί 
δ,ν iXiyxoiTO φ€υδ6μ€νοϊ, 

3 Isae. 7• ^• διέθ€το τ^ιν ούσίαν έτέρφ^ καΐ ταΰτ"* έν ^ρ&μμΜΤΐ. κατ4θ€το τταρά τισι 
σημηνάμχνο^, 

*Dem. 28. 15. 

5 Isae. 9• 9~Ι2. In § Ι2 he says: eZ μ^ν 6 *ΑστύφιΚο$ μηδένα έβού\€το €ΐδέναι δτι τόν 
ΚΧέωνο^ υΐόν ivoieiTO. μηδ^ δτι δαιθήκαί καταλίτοι, cIkos ^ν μηδέ άΧΚον μηδένα iyycypa• 
φθαι iv τφ ypaμμΛτeίφ μάρτυρα * el δ^ εναντίον μαρτύρων φαίνεται διαθέμενοί, .... 
Cf. Meier-Schomann-Lipsius, p. 695f η. 299; Schulin, p. 8; Caillemer in Annuairct 
p. 173; Beauchet III, p. 658; and Wyse, p. 634. 

^Isae. 9. 12; Diog. Laert. 5. 57, 74; cf. Beauchet III, p. 659. 

7 Isae. 4. 12, 14. He overlooks, probably "with malice aforethought/* the fact 
that they could identify it by means of the testator's seal, but he would not have been 
able to use such an argument if the witnesses usually had signed the will. 
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the document be written by the testator himself, or that he should affix 
his own signature to it/ 

This mode of making a will provided no adequate protection against 
forgery, as it is evident that the document might be changed altogether 
or in part by anyone who could get access to it* Accordingly, some- 
times the testator read the document to the witnesses, but, on account 
of the usual desire for secrecy, this was seldom done. 

The usual method of safeguard was the affixing of the testator's 
seal to the will.^ This took the place of his signature, and served 
as a positive means of identification/ 

The will thus made and sealed was usually deposited with some 
trustworthy person (or persons, if more than one copy were made) for 
safe- keeping/ This person might be a relative or friend of the testator. 
Isaeus tells us of a will that was deposited with an uncle; ^ of another 
deposited with a brother-in-law;^ of another, with a relative (π/Μχη/κων)/ 
Referring to the depositing of wills in general he uses the expression 
" with certain persons." ^ Demosthenes uses a similar expression.' 

Sometimes as a further safeguard several copies (άκτιγρα^α) were 
made and deposited with different persons. There were three copies 
of the will of Theophrastus "sealed with the ring of Theophrastus." 
These were deposited with three different persons, who are named, and 
each deposit was made in the presence of four witnesses, whose names 
are set down in the will. These seem to be private citizens, friends of 
the testator. There were three copies also of the will of Arcesilaus, 
Theophrastus* pupil and founder of the Middle Academy, which were 
deposited in three different cities with three friends.'** 

We find only two instances in which a will was deposited in official 
custody: one mentioned by Isaeus, where it was deposited with one of 
the astynomoi;" and one in an inscription from Amorgos, where it was 

'M.-S.-L., p. 595; Beauchet III, 660; Schulin, pp. 7, 8. " Isae. 4. 12, 13. 

3lsae. 7. 1, 2; Dem. 45. 17; Diog. Laert. 5. 57; Aristoph. Viisp, 585 ff. 
*Perrot, Eloquense politique ^ p. 372. 

5 Isae. 7. I (where he is speaking of wills in general): κατέθβτο παρά rurt. 
^ Isae. 9. 5; cf. 9. 6 and 9. 18. 

7 Isae. 6. 7: καΐ ri)v διαθήκην κατέθετα παρά τφ καδ€στζ Χαιρέφ, τφ r^y έτέραν 
αΰτοΰ άδέΚφ^ίΡ ^ίχοντι, 

^ Isae. 6. 27. ' Dem. 36. 7• ""βψ* cXs αΐ δαιθ^και κείνται. " Diog. L. 5. 57; 4• 44- 

" Isae. 3• '4» 1 5» ι8, 25. Cf. Wyse, p. 194^ " No other example is known of State 
officials taking charge of a will in which the State had no interest." Accordingly, he 
thinks this may have had some connection with State affairs. 
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deposited in three copies '' in the temple of Aphrodite, and with the 
archon Eumonides, and with the thesmothete Ctesiphon.' This will 
contained a legacy in favor of the goddess, and this probably accounts 
for its official depositing. 

There is no evidence or trace of registration of Greek wills in the 
classic period, nor of official inspection of their contents.' 

' CIG 2264 u; IJG I. no, n. 24. 

**'The registration of wills in Ptolmaic Egypt (MahafiEy, Flinders Peirie Pafiyri, I, 
nn. 1 1-2 1 ) was a consequence of the Egyptian succession duty.** Wyse, p. 194; cf. 
Ramsay, pp. 354 f. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
CODICILS, MODIFICATION, REVOCATION 

If at any time after a man had written his will he wished to add 
something to it or to correct it, it is obvious that, if he had not depos- 
ited it nor communicated its contents to witnesess, he could do so at 
pleasure. If he had deposited it, and could get it back from the 
depositee, the same would be true. If, however, he could not get it 
back from the depositee in time, he could write additional clauses 
{προσγράφοΛ) in another document (γραμματύονγ He was at liberty also 
to demand it back from the depositee for the purpose of making cor- 
rections (^ιτανορβώσαι).* 

We have seen that the adoption from which the Greek will was 
derived was a legal contract which could not be revoked without the 
consent of both parties to it. This, together with the facts with respect 
to its fundamental nature discussed in chap, vi, has given rise to the 
idea that it was also a contract, and consequently irrevocable. But, as 
has been shown, since even in its rudimentary stage of testamentary 
adoption the άσποίψης was not completed by the will itself, it was not 
a contract in the eye of the law, and consequently, while adoption in/er 
vivos was irrevocable except by the consent of both parties, testamentary 
adoption could be revoked at the pleasure of the testator. 

Obviously, if the contents of the will had not been communicated 
to witnesses, as long as the testator kept it in his own possession he 
could revoke it by the substitution of another document, or by simply 
destroying it and dying intestate. If, however, he had deposited it for 
safe-keeping as indicated above, it seems to have been the custom to 
demand it back from the depositee in order to destroy it. This would 
probably be done in the presence of a magistrate and witnesses (pref- 
erably the original witnesses to the will). Isaeus tells of a man who, 
having quarreled with the guardian of his intestate heirs — his nephews 

*Isae. I. 25: ef r( τρίχτγράψαι tootois έβούΧετο, διά τι ούκ έν έτέρφ Ύράψαί '/ρααμα- 
Τ€ΐφ κατί\ιΐΓ€ν, έιτβιδ^ι τά y ράμματα παρά tQp άρχόιτωρ ούκ έδυρήθη Χαββΐν; If codi- 
cils were not permitted, such a question would have been absurd in the mouth of the 
most sophistical lawyer and before the most ignorant judges. Continuing he says: 
'Ϋράψαι d* έξήρ els frepow cf τι έβοΰλετο, καΐ μηδέ τοΰθ^ ^ιμΐν άμφισβητήσιμον έφν, Cf. 
Meier-Schomann-Lipsius, p. 597; Schulin, p. 9; Beauchet III, p. 668; Guiraud, p. 253; 
Hiile, p. 76. 

*Isae. I. 26. 
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— made a will in favor of several more distant relatives. Just before his 
death he sent for the magistrate {άστννομο^ΐ who had charge of it, but one 
of the legatees refused to admit him. The testator became angry and 
ordered the magistrate to be summoned for the next day, but died that 
night without having seen him. The nephews now claimed that their 
uncle had virtually revoked his will, because he had sent for the magis- 
trate for the purpose of revoking (Xwreu, άν€λ€ΐν) it; and the legatees 
claimed that he had sent for him in order to make corrections 
(ίπανορθωσαι) in it and to confirm (β€βαΛωσαι) the bequest to themselves. 
As both of these are treated as valid suppositions, whatever may have 
been the testator's intentions, we may conclude that a will could be 
legally revoked or revised in the manner indicated.' 

The only instance we have of the refusal of a depositee to deliver 
over a Βιαθηκη at the demand of the SiajSificvo^ is explained by the fact 
that the document in question was a contract as well as a will.» The 
depositee, when summoned to produce it in court, refused to give it up 
for revocation without the consent of all the contracting parties. The 
3ia^€/A€vos obtained the consent of all the parties to the Βιαθηκη that were 
present, but the depositee still refused to give it up until a guardian 
should be appointed to act for the daughter of one of the depositors who 
was now deceased. In this he was sustained by the archon. The Suxr 
θψενος then made an agreement of some kind, which is not specified, 
before the archon and the assessors and many witnesses, to the effect 
that the &α^^κΐ7 was no longer binding upon him.^ This was the regu- 

' Isae. 1.3*. The defendants rely on a will which he made in anger and annulled 
(Ιλνσβ) before his death, having sent Poseidippus for the magistrate. 

/aid. 14: When he was suffering from the illness from which he died, he desired 
to revoke (avekeiv) this will, and charged Poseidippus to bring in the magistrate. 

Jbui. 18: They rely on the will, asserting that Cieonymus sent for the magistrate, 
not because he wished to annul (λυσαι) it; but to correct (ένανορθωσαι) it and to confirm 
(β€βαιωσαι) the legacy (δωρ€άν) to themselves. Now it is for you to. consider, whether, 
when Cieonymus became friendly to us, he desired to revoke (avcKeiy) the will made in 
anger, or to take measures how he should more surely deprive us of his property. 

/did. 21: If he sent for the magistrate because he wished to revoke (aveKetF) the 
will, as we affirm, there is not a word for them to say. 

/did, 25: For it was not possible to revoke (άκβλβίν) any other document than the 
one deposited with the magistrate. 

/did, 42: The defendants prevented him from revoking (awXeft») the will when he 
wished to do so. 

/did, 43: Cieonymus annulled (Ιλνσβ) the will when in his right mind, but he made 
(διέθετο) it in anger. 

/did, 50: He was right in determining to annul (λΟσαι) the will. 

«Isae. 6. 31-33. See chap, iv, §4. 

3 διομαΚο'γησάμΛνοί εναντίον του Αρχοντος καΐ των παρέδρων καΐ νοιησάμενοί ΊτοΧΚούί 
μάρτυρα^ ώί ούκέτ'' αΰτφ κέοιτο ή διαθ'ήκη. 
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lar method of procedure when a man wished legally to free himself 
from the obligation of a contract, when he had what he considered 
legitimate reaisons for so doing.' In the case just mentioned a settle- 
ment seems to have been arrived at before the archon and assessors, 
and soon after we find the Βναθψίνος acting in such a manner as to 
indicate that this mode of procedure was regarded as effective (§ 33).' 
It does not seem that the practice of canceling an earlier will by a 
later prevailed at Athens.^ We find, however, what appears to be an 
example of this custom in an inscription from Tegea referred to above/ 

'See Dem. 48. 46, 47: ixpijy y^p aurbv^ d η ά,\ηθ^ί ήρ &p λ^€ΐ, .... ιταραλα- 
βόντα ΐΓολλοι^ϊ μάρτυρα^ άξιοΰν apaip€ur$ai rds συρθήκαί ιταρά, του Άρδροκ\€ίδου^ ώ$ πάρα' 
βαΐνορτοί έμαϋ καΐ τάραρτία ττράττορτοί έαυτφ καΐ ούκέτι κυρίωρ ούσωρ τωρ συρθηκωρ 
ipoi καΐ τούτφ, καΐ τφ ΆρδροκΧβΙδτιι τφ ίίχορτι ras συρθι /JKas διαμαρτύρασθαι^ βη αύτ^ 
ούδέρ έστιρ fri τρατ^μΛ vpbs τάί σνρθι /JKas ταύταί. 

' Authorities on Greek law, while generally recognizing the fact that the διαθήκη in 
question must have been esseiftially a contract, have invariably referred to it as an 
example of the revocation of a " testament," in case the testator could not recover 
it from the depositee. The reference is not to the point when treating of a " mere 
will," unless regarded as an argument a fortiori. Cf. Meir-Schomann-Lipsius, 
PP• 597» 59S; Schulin, p. 9; Guiraud, p. 253; Hille, pp. 76 £ί.; Beauchet III, pp. 
669-72. 

3 If in the speech of Isaeus concerning the inheritance of Cleonymus the nephews 
were right in affirming that the purpose of sending for the will was to revoke it, it 
would seem that we might conclude that the Attic law did not permit the liberty of 
canceling an earlier will by a later; but if he wished merely to modify it, this would 
not be so evident. As the orator produces proof of his being at variance with only one 
of the legatees (Pherenicus), he may have desired to modify his dispositions with ref- 
erence to him only. He may have had still other reasons for its recall. The sentence 
generally cited in proof of the opinion that a will could not be revoked without getting 
it back from the depositee (Isae. i. 25: apekeip .... ούχ oT6s r^ ήρ Αλλο ^ραμμΛΤ€'ίορ 
1j rb Ίταρά. τζ άρχί κ€ίμ€Ρθρ) is such a peculiar statement as to awaken suspicion either 
that the text has been corrupted in transmission, or that the orator was intentionally 
obscure at this point. 

Wyse asks: " If the former dispositions of a testator could be altered in a supple- 
ment, what prevented the use of a 'codicil ' as an instrument to revoke a prior will?" 
It is quite probable that corrections might practically revoke the original will, and to this 
there seems to be no serious objection. The custom of demanding the will back from 
the depositee for the purpose of destroying it, instead of making a new one, was prob- 
ably due to the fact that they had not yet caught the idea that came to the Romans 
later. Even the simplest, and a/fer they are known apparently self-evident, ideas 
are often slow in coming to the mind. 

Since writing the above, I have noticed a good brief discussion of this point in an 
article in Hermathena XXXII (1906), by W. A. Goligher, M.A.: *'Isaeus and Attic 
Law." 

*See pp. 41, 42. 
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CHAPTER IX 

LIMITATION BY THE EXISTENCE OF SONS 

A very interesting question with reference to Greek wills, and one 
that has been the source of much argument, is whether a man who had 
legitimate sons could make a valid will; and, if so, under what limita- 
tions, if any. The answer to this question has already been given in 
brief in the chapter on origin and development, but because of the 
importance I will now discuss it more fully. 

Solon's law which says that a man ''can bequeath his property as he 
pleases if he have not legitimate male children " does not mean, as it 
has been sometimes interpreted, that a man with legitimate sons cannot 
make a will. It seems to me that the most that can be deduced from 
it is that, if a man have legitimate sons, he cannot make whatever kind 
of will he pleases — his power of testation is restricted, he must take 
his sons into account. 

It should be noticed also that, when quoting Solon's law concerning 
wills, the orators do not always put in the clause " if there be no legiti- 
mate sons." As has been intimated before, Isaeus omits it when it does 
not suit his argument. It is still more significant that Hypereides, who 
quotes this law with minuteness in all the other details, omits this 
clause altogether — and this in a case in which its insertion would not 
be detrimental to his argument.' Aristotle also, when quoting this 
law in his Athenian Constitution^ makes no reference to the clause in 
question, and says that the Thirty "made the testator absolutely 
{καβάπα{) free to dispose of his property as he pleased."^ Plato says that 
the ancient legislators allowed a man to dispose of his property by will 
in all respects '' as he pleased," and makes no mention of the limiting 
clause in question.^ 

However these citations may be explained, it is indisputable that 
at the time of the orators men with legitimate sons could and did make 
valid wills. 

■ For the complete citation see pp. 57, 58. 

*A0. troX. 35: T€pi του Sovpom ra έαυπήί φ &p iSikfi w&pww «-oci^arrcs KajBawai ^^' 
Zk wpoo'cua^as diwicoXZar, Hlw μ^ι μαριωψ ή y^p^fs iwtxa ^ yvvaucl wetθ6μewos, άφ&!Χορ. 

3 See p. 43. 
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Demosthenes tells of a banker named Pasion who had two sons, and 
who made a will dividing the bulk of his estate unequally between them.' 
He left to his wife a legacy of two talents, a lodging-house worth two 
bundred minas, and female slaves and household property.' Lysias 
tells us of a man who had two sons and a daughter, and who left a will 
bequeathing one talent and the household stuff to his wife, and one 
talent to his daughter, and the remainder to his sons.^ He tells us also 
of another man who in his will bequeathed to Apollo and Diana sixteen 
talents and forty minas; to a brother, three talents; and to his only son, 
the remainder, consisting of seventeen talents, less than half of his 
estate/ The father of Demosthenes in his will bequeathed to Therip- 
pides, who was no relation to him, the income from seventy minas till 
his son should come of age; to Demophon, a nephew, his daughter with 
a portion of two talents; and to Aphobus, another nephew, his widow 
with a portion of eighty minas, and the use of his house and furniture; 
and the rest of his property to his only son.* 

In an inscription from Erythrae (Ionia) of about the middle of the 
third century we learn of a man with two sons who left a will dividing 
his property between them and his wife.* 

At Sparta in the fourth century, according to Plutarch, by the law 
of £pitadeus a man was free to dispose of his property by will as he 
pleased, even if he had sons.^ 

Polybius tells us that in Boeotia toward the end of the third century 
many men who had children bequeathed the greater part of their prop- 
erty for the maintenance of feasts and convivial entertainments.^ 

There seems to have been no specified restriction on the part of an 
estate that could be bequeathed away from the sons. It was rather, 
like many other things in Greek law, left to custom, and to the decisions 
of the courts in cases of dispute. Demosthenes argues that the fact 
that his father had left four and a half talents in doweries and legacies 
was a presumption in favor of his reckoning the total value of the estate 
at about fourteen talents, "for," says he, "it could not be supposed that 
he would desire to leave me, his son, in poverty, and to heap riches 
upon these men who were rich enough already.' He seems to argue 

' Dem. 36. 8. 34. * Dittenberger 600. 

•Dem. 45. 28. 7 Pint, Affts. $. See p. 42. 

3Lys. 32. 5, 6. *Polyb. xx. 6. 

*Lys. 19. 39-41. 9 Dem. 29. 44. 

SDem. 27. 4, 5. 
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here only from probability (having already arrived at the total of four- 
teen talents in another manner), and to admit the possibility of a 
father's leaving his son in poverty and enriching other men. 

We have seen that Lysias gives an example of a will in which more 
than half was bequeathed away from the son; that among the Boeotians 
** the greater part " could be bequeathed away from the family; and that, 
in Sparta, a man could disinherit his son altogether by will. 
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CHAPTER Χ 
RELATION TO ADOPTION 

Could a valid Greek will be made without adoption ? Perhaps there 
has been more misunderstanding on this question than on any other 
point connected with Greek wills, the difficulty arising, as in other cases, 
from overlooking the fact of the development of Greek law in conse- 
quence of the changing of the old religious beliefs. The answer depends 
on the time to which reference is made. As we have noticed in tracing 
the origin and development of the Greek will, the chief stages were first 
adoption inter vivos^ then testamentary adoption, then wills adopting a 
son and making bequests to others, and finally wills entirely divorced 
from adoption. It is, of course, impossible to draw strict lines of 
demarkation at definite periods. 

The text of Solon's law which says that a man "may bequeath his 
own as he will if there be no legitimate sons born of his body'' (l^wm. 
TO. kaxrrvO &α0£σ^αι coy μ.^ iraiScs 2κη γη^σιοι oUppcves, κτλ.) would seem to give 
absolute liberty of testation to those who had no legitimate sons. To 
escape this interpretation it is sometimes claimed that ^χώίσΒα,ι is 
equivalent to ctorTroiciaAu or νοΐ€ΐσθαι. Some color is given to this claim 
by the fact that a majority of the cases of will-making mentioned in the 
orators include adoption, and in some instances the person adopted is 
made universal heir. In this last case, of course, the terms are mutually 
inclusive, but the orators do not use them as equivalent.' 

That the terms in question are not equivalent is shown conclusively 
by the fact that ΒΐΛτίθ€σθαι (also &Λθήκη) is used of wills which do not 

*Cf. Isae. 6. 53: "How do you know that Philoctemon neither made a will nor 
adopted Cbaerestratus as his son ?'V(o0re hUBero oUre υΐόν ϋαχρέστρατον hrovfiaaro). 
Here the terms δι4θ€το and vlby έιτοιήσατο seem to be mutually exclusive. This is 
shown by the use of ofhe «... οϋτ€ instead of using a participial construction, or at 
least KoU. . 

Dem. 44. 65: "If the deceased Aad adopted znyone^ we would have agreed to it; 
or if he had left a will^ we would have stood by it" (e/ μkv ό τβλβυτηκώί hcQi'i\vo.rh τίνα 
συν€χωρουμΛν hv αύτψ, ij el διαθήκα$ KaraXeKoivetf καΐ ταύταΐί 9lp έν^μβίραμιν), 

Isae. 9. 7: "If he had intended to leave a son by adoption" (vlbv ποιησάμβρον 
Karakiveiw), Why use this circumlocution, if διατίθ€σθαι mesiTit the same thing? 

/did. 9. I : ώ$ oUre έΊτοιήσατί iKeiPos vlbv έαντ^ oUre ίδοκ€ rd έαυτοϋ, οϋτ€ διαθήκαί 
KariKivtv, If the terms in question were synonymous, surely the first clause is an 
unwarranted superfluity. 

Cf. 3. 42, 68; 9. 34, 35; Beauchet III, p. 696; Wyse 326. 
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contain any adoption, and where in fact no adoption was possible 
because the testator had legitimate sons; for example, the will of the 
father of Demosthenes, of Pasion, of Conon, of Diodotus, and of others 
mentioned in the previous chapters.' 

These just referred to are examples of valid wills which do not 
include any adoption where the testator had one or more sons. Wills 
were made also bequeathing all of the estate without adoption when the 
testator was childless. To this class probably belongs the will of 
Cleonymus, mentioned by Isaeus. Cleonymus died childless, and 
bequeathed his estate away from the intestate heirs, his nephews, to 
several remote kinsmen — Poseidippus, Diodes, and Pherenicus and 
his brothers. There is no mention or hint of adoption. The fact that 
there are several heirs by the will who seem to share equally, as well as 
the word that is used to designate the inheritance,' speaks against any 
idea of adoption. He would not, of course, adopt them all, and no 
one of them seems to be singled out. 

Another example from Isaeus of such a will seems to be the case in 
which £upolis claimed to have been made universal heir to the estate 
of his brother Mneson,^ in the speech concerning the inheritance of 
Apollodorus. There are several other instances in the orators in which 
no reference is made to adoption, and it cannot be determined whether 
any such thing was included in the will or not. 

The wills of the philosophers, Theophrastus,* Straton,* Lycon,* and 
Epicurus,' dating from the third century have been preserved for us 
entire.^ In all of these the whole estate of the testator is distributed 
in various legacies; details are given with reference to various matters, 
such as the burial of the testator, enfranchisement of favorite slaves, 
appointment of executors, etc.; but none of them contains any 
adoption.' 

'Dem. 27. 4, 5; 36. 8, 34; Lys. 19. 39-4I; 32. 5. 6- 

'Isae. I. 18. The beneficiaries under the will claimed that Cleonymus had sent 
for his will ίταρορθΰσαι καΐ /9β/9αι»σαι σφίσι αύτοΐί r^r dwpeaw. Awped is a bequest, A 
son or an adopted son would refer to his inheritance as icX^/)or. Cf. Schulin, p. 22; 
Beauchet III, p. 695. 

3lsae. 7. 6. ^Diog. Laert. 5. 51. $5.61. ^5.69. 'lo. 16. 

" There is no doubt as to the authenticity of these documents. See Dareste in 
Annuaire, 1882, p. I. As Theophrastus was a jurisconsult of ability, the author of 
several works on jurisprudence, his testament should be of special importance from a 
legal standpoint. 

9 These wills have been edited and annotated by Brans in the Zeitschrift der 
Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte^ Vol. I, ^' Romanistische Abtheilung," I, pp. i- 
53; and by Dareste in Annuaire des itudes grecques^ Vol. XVI; cf. Schulin, pp. 32 ff. 
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In a Doric inscription will dating from the fifth century there is no 
adoption, and a woman is made universal heir.' 

In an inscription from Dodona (in Epirus) dating from the fourth 
century a man leaves all his property to a corporation.' 

In a long and complete inscription will of the second century a 
certain Alcesippus of Colydon (Delphi) makes a testamentary founda- 
tion of a definite amount and bequeaths all the rest of his estate to the 
city of Delphi, deducting the expense of his funeral.^ 

I have not found any example of adoption in any of the inscription 
wills, nor in any of the inscriptions in which wills are mentioned.^ 

As has been seen, the law of Epitadeus made testation absolutely 
free in Sparta in the fourth century .* 

Aristotle says that the Thirty gave a man absolute liberty to 
bequeath his property as he pleased. 

Adoption was not necessary to will-making in Boeotia in the third 
century. Men without children often bequeathed all their property for 
the maintenance of feasts, and many even of those who had children 
bequeathed the greater part of their estates for a like purpose.' 

In the time of Isaeus at Athens a woman could not make a valid 
will,' but we nnd examples of wills made by women, dating from the 
end of the third and the beginning of the second centuries.' 

We may then conclude that at the time of the orators a man could 
dispose of his property by will without adoption; that wills not includ- 
ing adoption were perhaps unusual at that time, but became more and 
more common until, in the third century, the will came to be entirely 
divorced from the idea of adoption that had given it birth. 

» CIG 4. See p. 40. 

'Rhangab^, ArchdoL Zeitung XXXVI. 1 1 6; I/G, 2d ser. I, p. 61. 
^I/Gt 2d ser. i, p. 62. 

^Cauer, Nos. 10 and 123; Dittenberger 600; Bull, corr.helL X, 18, p. 381 ; CoIIitz 
DiaUciinschr, III. 3380 and 3634; CIG 1850, 2264 u^ 2448, 2690, 3142, 3394, 3631, 

3847 A 3953 Κ 4303 ^. 

s The ephor had the law passed for the express purpose of disinheriting his son, 

with whom he had quarreled. 

'Folyb. XX. 6: o2 μk9 yh.p Λτ€κνοι ras ούσία9 ού rots κατά y4vos hriyevopAvovs reXev- 
rQrrts aviXeiirov, Bvep Ijv li$os trap* airoU vpbrepov^ άλλ' elt eύωχίas καΐ μέθα$ dterlBtrro, 
καΐ Koipiis rocs 0/Xoit ivolovv. ίγοΧΚοΙ ίέ καΐ tQv εχόντων 7€yeds ά,τίμΑριζύν rots συσσι- 
τίοα τό χΧέίον μέροί τηί ούσίαί. 

7lsae. ΙΟ. ίο. 

^£. g., CIG 2448» the long and complete "testament of £picteta/* and Cauer 
(ist ed.), No. 19, the will of " Agasicrates* daughter Tisias." Cf. Schulin, pp. 42 ff.t 
who edits several wills of this class. 
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